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CATALOGUES. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

. LIBRARIES._The MARCH CATALOGUES’ of Valuable 

SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 

prices greatly reduced, are Now Réady, and will be sent post free 

upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Taheuny Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C, 


POszICN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 








DULAU & 00., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. : 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free on application. 








AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
° BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 29 West 2rd Street, New 
Te nnkse, SECS ena LONDON, W.0., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 


KING. SELL Limi h-clsiss. 
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fies other Publicati and specially-built Machin nat 
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ee the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 
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YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 
ein, iok per 3000 oe. 4. 
el slated. Samp! 


1,000. 1 
yma ty | E. ie. 18, am, Orapcomes N ph gens 


(['<PE-WRITIN G work of every description done 

with accuracy and despatch. Author’s MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &., &c.—The Misses 
E.& J. Porz, 488, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


Ae rect experience, ‘old Beaux Arts student, 
Painter, successful Teacher, 

PPOINT E 

=o este eae Roe, 


La eoeenesd int RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
ee eased te Tetechey Wert aud who has access to the British 
arrange with —_—- or <4 











Spenith nk ply, by letter. to D. 0. D. +— >, — oh, 
Tond Ea ’ '. aay’ 


MESSRS. J. OC. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCEBS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
mised HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
e |-known Artist in FRCTOSRAVURD Reap oy 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process BLOOKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & 

ye at, © which are special adapted to 
iquarians, those 
and publication of and Diocesan b — 
J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

ImproveD Rapip PHoTO-MECHANICAL PROCESS, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN. LONDON 











OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS’ WORKS. 
LAST WEEK 
Will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, Mano 12th. 


RerA4t ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

DAYS for G PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, &c., are 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, Marcu 25th, eth and 28th, 
and for SC bb nan tiby ESDAY, Marcu 29th. Forms and labels 

can be obtained the Academy during the month of March on 





. pm ofa aunoeiae and directed euvelope. 





peer ote. - — UNIVERSITY of 


, The Taiversity Court is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT 
of EXTERNA a Eas for DEGREES in the folowing 

Departments for the Y 

GROLOGY (One 8 Examiner). 

Nino ie io Sepatnct. 

ee Examiner). 

Su YEVING | ‘One Examiner). 

POL CAL ECONOMY (One Examiner). 

Candidates for Examinerships must —— in their names ‘to the 
Reeistaar, with any attentations of of re ualifications as they may 
think desirabl before M March lath 14th, 1898. Information 
~ ri to the work and stipends of may be obtained on 
pplication 60 IVOR navn 2400 Registrar. 
Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon. _ 





r 


Uys HOSPITAL. — —ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Fe it tae SEPTE. fd 2) in Science and 8) ee it 2 


and £30) in Arts.—Parti ies of minatjon Pa 
application to the Particulars, eemiele \ Londoti Bridge, 8.E 


UY’S HOSPITAL.— PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are pel ineguahos 
the year. Special Ins' mae oo peen ee, he SU nation. 
Fee, 16 Guineas. 


ReraL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAIN 








The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 


Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1598. The Secretary of State will offerthem for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic. Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 


For particulars, apply to Szoretary at College. 





Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
LAMO, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By EDWARD McQUEEN GRAY, 
Author of “ Elsa,” &e. 


A. & F. Denwy, 304, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
saunttionn are inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid. 


OR SALE.- BARGAINS, Ee ce oo to ay _ 











bam gy —_— a £70)— in 
ee Ge Galler; ” k= otal 4 -¢ He £20 Tne -~44 
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OR SALE.—BARGAINS, Frovions te to peteina< 


Sevres Cie Tea Service, My uisite Wat 


case, £65, cost former — or 0. —100 b= 
vels, and * Biographies, mall 0 Works, £4 
(cost it £20)—25 vols. of useful M 208. (cost 


| £10).—Ruskin’s Modern Pain Ay + Ey set, 4 case, £8, 


Cuaries Lowe, New Street and Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 

BAN K, 
Lane, London. 
TWO-AND4- HAL? per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
TWO nom —~—— on CURRENT SOCOCNES, on the minimum 

balances, when 


monthly not drawn below £1! 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES nos and sold 


pie bree DEPARTMENT. 

Rede rman ind tan. bP Sn = err 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





BICKERS & SON'S 
LIST OF NEW REMAINDERS 


AND LATEST PURCHASES, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
All New and Perfect. 


Published at Opened - 
£8. 4. & 


B .—Lives of Twelve Geos 
o1é6 0 ™fion. With 1 ortraits. Svo -o76 


The Flora of the eonured p . W. Ben- 
NETT, with 120 —< coloured platen * ae 
Flowers. 2 vols., cro .o14 


Greece, Fi iby BIRHOP e, and His- 
i eatin A ~ | WoRbSWoRTH. 


enlarged b; 
hates ae beanie [lustrations. ae 014 0 


Du_ Chaill: a Paul).—Land of the Mid- 
NIGHT 8U ouspmner and Winter Journeys 
anes b Sweden, Norway, Lapland, - With 

220 Illustrations. 2 vols.. 8vo = ° 014 0 


The Viking Age. The Early His- 

TORY, Manners and Customs of the Ancestors 

‘ of the Eoglish-Speaking atten. wae 1,300 
220 Tilustrations. 2vols.,8vo .. 016 6 


Pi ~* Pothe ang Geecn Lanes; or, Walks 
‘ x, By \. ~ ‘JENNINGS, | 


0é60 rs en me Crown 8vo . 2é6 


110 0 


111 6 





Pitty Years’ 
in Crossiug i Cultivation ; a aht ot the 
most importaht Varieties. "By G. J. WE. 

62 Illustrations. Royal 8vo .. ee ~O76 


wens. J. T.).The Sacred City of the 
re Abs 7 betas Record of vel and 
h in A . 74 aeaeratens, 


010.6 mat os ee -060 
ms 74 in’ Search f Wild Flowers. 


b 
ARGARET PLUES. With 96 Coloured 
Figen eed and many Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 040 


012 6 





Pablo de Sesovic, the Spanish Sharper. 
With 110 remarkable Drawi by Vierge, ‘and 
Notes by —— wae = — aeane in = 
313 6 vellum . 017 6 


Pen and Pencils etehes, By H. Stacy 
5 With Portrait and a large ome eo 


112 0 f Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo.. oe 86 
ongst the Great Andes of 
athe ne EQUATOR By ED By EDWARD Whinteen. 

110 -@10 6 
are Agric 3 fara, 6. By k WLER 

oa iy ; 

010 6 _ Thustrated. 1036 
Memorials of St. James’s Palace. By 
Rev. EDGARKRD SHEPPARD. With a large 
number of viene aed oopeuen Saaeen. 

116 0 2 vols., 8vo . -010 6 


‘oster hn).—Life of Charles aneene. 
i Tatras “Eaition, With a ne a 
lso similes.. 2 vols.,8vo. .. " .& 6,0 


jar P.).—Life and Times of Machia- 
be ‘ LL With — = Saeeaeae, 
ime. -014 0 


ss Complete Works in Prose and 
11 o* OvERSE. 6 vols., crown 8vo, with Etchings ..010 0 


Shakespeare’ iomplete Works. Good 
Library Breen Wich all Dyce's valuable Noter, 
ossaries, &c. Large type, om aeetly und - 


pa BY ee -11lo0 0 


Stalks; or, Hun 
ee Foun, East, and West. i EN BURTON 
With many ; oe a by Whgmpen, Se. 
110 inte. oe .@10 6 


112 0 


Great Seer River ; Notes of a 
Residence the pueune Da Republic. By air 
0120 HORACE I UMBOL ° 
tle Bri m, 
aa | BrITEND ot of eset HOLLU By 
WASHINGTON G. _ With 120 very 
pretty Eustrations ty @ ed now Square 
060 crown 8vo . oe <. «0 @S8 6 


Sratem. of Surgery, Theoretical and 

4 PRACTICAL, in Treatises by Various Authors. 

Edited by HOLMES and HULKE. Last Edition 
Iilnstrations 


414 6 3 large vols., fall of in es os -l1leo 





All Books in General Literature supplied at 
$d. in the Shilling Discount. Orders by post 
receive prompt attention. 


1, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at 
the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
held on 3rd | Maroh, 1 1898. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year’ 


was 65,893, assuring the sum of £6,698,755, 
and producing a New Annual Premium Income 
of £365 996. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
£2.774.264, being an increase of £231,002 over 
the year 1896. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £707,643. 
The number of deaths was 5,038, and 656 
Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was 497,327. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were 
£4,793,591, being an increase of £214,798. 

The claims of the year amounted to £1,823,338. 
The number of deaths was 192,359, and 1,876 
Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during 
the year to those Policyholders of five years’ 
standing who desired to discontinue their pay- 
ments was 60,848, the number in furce being 
549,889. The number of Free Policies which 
became Claims during the year was 10,716. 

The total number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 12,546,132: their average 
duration exceeds eight and a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, 
as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £30,438,337, 
being an increase of £3,379,226 over those of 
‘1896. A supplement showing ia detail the 
various investments is published with this 
report. 

Having regard to the growth of the Company, 
and also with a view to afford relief to the 
Managers and Secretary, the Directors have 
made certain re-arrangements and alterations in 
the Chief Office Staff. Messrs. DEwEy, Hucues, 
and FisHer will in future be Joint General 
Managers, and certain duties of administration 
have been entrusted to a number of senior 
officials whose long and intimate acquaintance 
with the management has qualified them for 
promotion. The Directors believe that the tra- 
ditions of management which have produced 
such successful results in the past will thus be 
continued in the future. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, & Co. have 
examined the Securities, and their certificate is 
appended to the Balance Sheets. 





THOS. C. DEWEY, Joint 
WILLIAM HUGHES, General 
FREDERICK FISHER,’ Managers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be 
obtained upon application to the Secretary. 














“HARPER -& BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDENT’S MOTLEY. 


THE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


MOTLE Condensed, with Introduction and Notes, -— an 
ry to 187, by Maley aad AOS rere, _ eoreanty © 


eek 
cot ae tae ostaking and j 
WW A ERS Th 

NOTICE.—Large R eprints'are NOW READY of the foliowing NEW NOVELS :— 
THE GREAT STONE of SARDIS. By Faranx R. Srocxron. 


Tilustrated by ter Newell, Post 8vo, cloth ex 6s, 
“ Par more entertaining than the average novel~—"Mforning Post, Peat 


JEROME, 2 Poor Man. By Mary E. Wirixins, Author of “ A New 


un,” ** Madelon,” &c. Crowni 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“e renee pt 2 yeh pet "Pall Mall Gasette. 


MAIME o’ the CORNER. By M. E. Francis (Miss Francis 


Bnntell . Authes o of “ In a North Country Vi »” “ A Danghter of the Soil,” Crown 8vo, cloth ex 6s. 
* It 00 ey Aut more charming, or A it Par see te Review. - , 


THE KENTUCKIANS. By Joun Fox, Junior, Author of “A 


Cumberland Vendetta.” Titnstrated by W. medley. Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 
“Tt is interestivg to note that five novel, * The Ne Aa Diy is io high irene in the '—A iy 
“ A story so stroug and finely tuld that it gives a startling kind of pleasure by its vigour and its novelty."—The World. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. By Maxwe.. ‘Gray, Author of *‘ The Silence 


of Dean Maitland.’’ Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
* The book has a charm that will seoure its instant and eager reading by every reader who takes it up. "—The Scoteman. 


A VILLAIN of PARTS, or, the HOME for ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 


TRADERS. By B. PAUL NECMAN, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“We ay | joyfally read a story like ‘ A Villain of Parts’ once a week for the term of our natural lives.”- Chronicle. 
“Am book I have not read for years.”—Truth. 
“An » cusdiions sensatioval story on entirely original lines.”—7' 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 


NOTICE. 


A SECOND EDITION of “THE TWO 
DUCHESSES,” Edited by Vern Foster, 
with Seventeen Photogravure  Iilustrations, 


demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. will be ready 
Early Next Week. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Lien, 50, Old Bailey. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


R Now Ovrerep aT 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 

4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS peraonum, 
——- BOOK SOOCIBTY (for 
The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copiesof FRENCH, 


Joun Lotarop 


of the Dutch People, from 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
‘hrop blic.” Valuable 


bat 
Morey’s ” Datoh n this edition. the 


ut 
FS 
5 
: 
# 




















exchange of Books at the —— SUBSCRIPTION, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


beneen of Subseribers) from TWO essen Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. 
NUDILE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrrep, 80—-34, Oxronp STREEt, 
241, Brompton Roan. 8.W.; 48, Quem Victoria Street, E.C., Lonpon; and at Barton ArcapE, MANCHESTER, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
LONDON LIBRARY, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—- LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.O.8.1. 





Committee— 
Rev. Canon AInGER, Austin Dosson, Esq. | Sir C. M,. Kenwzpy, C.B., | Srpwey J. Low, Esq. 
Dr. J. H. Brrpess. Syrpyxy Gepwk, Esq., M.P. K.C.M.G. | Frawx T, Marzras, Esq. 
Sir F. W. Burton. EpMuyp Gosss, Esq. H. Leoxy, Esq., | Sr. Grorar Mivarr, Esq, 


Ww. E. 
D.C.L., M.P. 8. 
| Rev. STANLEY Lzarugs, D.D. | Sir F. Pottock, Bart. 
Sriprry Les, Esq. Rev. Dr. Rrea, 
W.S Livery, Esq. H. R. Tepper, Esq. 

The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literat in various Languages. bscri; 

£3 a year; Life Membershi according to age. Fifteen volumes are eitewed Country and Ten Bua Motto 
Reading-room opcn from Ten to Half-past Bix. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to 


Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


Professor Lewis Oamrsett. | Mrs. J. R. Green. 

R, Coruey Curistiz, Esq. Freperic Harrison, Esq 
J. W. Courtnorsz, Esq., U.B. | Sir CO, P. Ineert, K.0.8.1 
Eaat or Crewe, K.P. | | 
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F. V. WHITE & CO/’S. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEETLE.” 
Ready this day, in 1 vol., 6s, 
THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. By 


RICHARD MARSH. 





JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 


BLANCHE CONINGHAM’S SUR- 


RENDER, By the AUTHOR of “DANDY.” 


ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


DICK RIVERS. By the Author of 


“DENNIS DONNE.” 





MRS, LOVETT-CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 


DEVIL'S APPLES. By the Author of 


“IN a GRASS COUNTRY.” 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 
© ect A racily told story.”’—Scotsman. 


AT the TAIL of the HOUNDS. By 
Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 


nen A lively and well-managed sporting story.” 
° Taterary World, 


In Illustrated paper cover, price ls. 


THE BLUE DIAMONDS: a Tale of 


Ceylon. By LEILA BOUSTEAD, 


By 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 





(THE WAR of the WENUSES. By 


©. L. GRAVES and E. V. LUCAS. Being Vol. LXXVIII. of 
Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





ORD DULLBOROUGH. By Hon. 
STUART ERSKINE. Being Vol. XXX. of Arrowsmith’s 
3s. 6d. Series, Crown 8vo, cloth, 224 pp. 


“ An exceedingly clever skit, smartly written.”—Manchester Courier. 


DAUGHTER of ASTREA. By E. 


PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. . Being Vol. LX XVII. of Arrow- 
smith's Bristol Library. F 8v0, 1s. ; ol is. 6d. 


cap. 
EPITA of the PAGODA. By Ticuz 
HOPKINS. Being Vol. LXXV. of Arrowsmith’s Bristol 
Library. Feap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
**Mr. Hopkins's delicious story.”—The Sketch. 


DUST O'GLAMOUR. By H. 8. Wanwicx. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 340 pp., 36. 6d. 








“Is a fascinating work, and proves that Mr. Warwick possesses 
remarkable talent.”— Westminster Review. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Stmpxiy, Marsnatt & Co., Lid, 





REDAY, MARCH 11th.—Price 38. 6d. 





GUY BOOTHBY’S 
NEW BOOK, 
BILLY BINKS—HERO. 








J. M. DENT & CON 


PICTURES and STUDIES of CLASSIC GREEK LANDS APE 
and ARCHITECTURE. Being a Series of Photogravures of Paintings by JOHN FULLEYLOVE, 
R.L., of Classical Remains in Greece. With accompanying Descriptions by H. W. NEVINSON. 


Oblong 4to, £1 11s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—“ Mr. Fulleylove is the most spirited, flexible, unmannered draughtaman of classical architecture 
which we now have amongst us,” 


RICHARD WAGNER. By Houston Srewart CuamBer.ain. Trans- 
lated from the German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the Author. With numerous 
Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Full-Page, and Text Illustrations, Medium 4to, £1 5s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The four parts of the book contain elaborate and exhaustive essays on Wagner’s life, writings, and 
teachings, his art-works and Bayreuth. The illustrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep 
interest and great weight.” 


THE EARLY LIFE of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1798. 
A Study of the Prelude. By EMILE LEGOUIS. Translated by W. J. MATTHEWS. With a 
Prefatory Note by LESLIE S!EPHEN, and a Photogravure Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 8yo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ M. Legouis has written a book which must interest the English reader, and may even make a few 
more French readers learn English.” 


AMERICAN LANDS and LETTERS. The Mayflower to Rip Van 
Winkle. By DONALD G. MITCHELL, With numerous Full-Page and Text Illustrations, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.— It is richly endowed with portraits, with views, and with facsimiles of old title-pages that 
authors and their works peculiarly near to us.” . ‘ page bring the 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL PORTRAITS. With Brief Descriptive 


Commentary by W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., Rugby School, sometime Fellow of Christ's Church, 
Cambrid Two Volumes—Greek Section, Roman Section. Demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. net per volume. 

RONAN GASSES Fat as Sal ete Sree Soe peed Ores cent 

by the use of pictares the mind is impressed with what it is intended to impart.” See | ee 

POEMS from HORACE, CATULLUS, and SAPPHO, and other 


Pieces. By E. G. HARMAN. Feap. 8vo, 3s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Scholars and lovers of 3 lettres will welcome this pleasant little volume,”’ 


THROUGH a GLASS LIGHTLY. By T. T. Grea. 


silk, 3s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The writing is what good wine ought to be—light and sparkling.” 


ANIMAL LAND WHERE THERE ARE NO PEOPLE. By 
SYBIL and KATHARINE CORBET. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Third 
Edition. Small ebbeng crown tp, 20 68. net. mone 

school of ot pty qt te to ws by her and her mother have all the Somer ner pti hog ~ 

no little of the graphic skill, of that great artist.’ 


Of this Book upwards of 100,000 Copies have so far been sold. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. By 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the Pulish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, 


4s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is emphatically a great book. We do not merely read, we live through the scenes 


which are conjured up before us.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Just published. 


HANIA, and other Stories. Translated by Jexemian Contin. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





Bound in 








NEW BALZAC VOLUME. 


A MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT, and other Stories. Translated 
by Mrs. D er BELL, with a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SPECTATOR. A New Edition, in Eight Volumes, with an 
Introductory Essay by AUSTIN DOBSON. The Text Annotated and Edited by G. GREGORY 
SMITH, ot Edinburgh University. With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 
dull gilt top, quarter canvas, cloth sides, 3s. net per Volume. [ Vols. I. to V. now ready. 


TIMES.—“ In short, we have for the firat time a reprint of the scarce first edition, or rather a reprint that is formally 
as well as textually satisfactory.”’ 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A NEW EDITION, in 48 vols., pott 8vo, printed on thin paper suitable for the pocket. Introductions by 
Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by Herbert Railton. 
Decorated Title-Page by W. B. Macdougall. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. 
[See Special Prospectus. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 
WAVERLEY. 2 vols. THE ANTIQUARY. 2 vols. 
GUY MANNERING. 2 vols. ROB ROY. 2 vols. 
THE BLACK DWARF. 1 vol. OLD MORTALITY. 2 vols. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use it is not easy to imagine.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETIE.— None is mure charming or attractive in every way than that of Messrs, Dent.” 


Copies of the General Catalogue and of any Prospectus above mentioned will be forwarded post free on application. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 





VOL, I. OF “ THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” 


A LITERARY HISTORY of INDIA. 
By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., Author of “Silent Gods 
and Sun-steeped Lands ”’ and “ British India.” Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 16s. 

“ Be bas wp ie acing volume the broad results 
ofa ~ aad of learned research and profound and ingenious 
thinking.......A delightfully readable book.’’—Scoteman. 


VOL. IV. OF “THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES.” 


POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proal. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“A brilliant survey.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SIXTH EDITION IN PREPARATION, 


The COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH. By MARTIN A. 8, HUME, F.R.H.8S. Many 
Portraits. Cloth, 6s, 
“A fascinating picture.”—Standard. 


THE GLADSTONE COLONY: an Un- 
written Chapter of Australian History. By JAMES 
FRANCIS HOGAN, M.P., Author of “ The Irish in 
Aus "ao. With a Prefatory Note {by the Right 
am W. E, GLADSTONE. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Exceedingly interesting.”’— Echo. 
= oo Gansclentiele and carefully written.”—Scotsman, 


MY LIFE in TWO HEMISPHERES. 


By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. In 2 vols., Photo- 
gravure Portraii to each, 32s. 
= Two fine volumes that have not @ dull page from first to 
cram full of good stories about many 
le ; but they are never mere gossip, for the narrator har 
ht and a sense of humour, and has gone through life 
with an observing eye as well as a note-book.” 
ql Saturday Review. 


NEARLY 50,000 COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE 
BEEN SOLD. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, some- 
time B.,-Lieut.-Col. on the staff of General 
Washington. By Dr. 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Tilustrated. Clotn, 6s. 














“This is one of the finest romances founded on a grand 
national theme which it has been > rivilege to notice for 
years. In depth of feeling, i ic power, in its 
thorough naturalness, its pay of | thought, and not least 
in ite refined and vigorous styl ©, calling very much to mind 
the famous story of ‘Esmond,’ itis, to use & somewhat 
aaineges phrase, quite ‘beyond criticism.’ Dr. Mitchell 
ulated on having enriched our literature 

wit 


be congra’ 
@ masterpiece which those who read it once will in 
after years have pleasure in reading again and again.” 
Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 COPIES HAVING 
BEEN SOLD, A LARGE SEVOND EDITION IS 
NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. By John 
OLIVER HOBBES. Cloth, 6s. 
“* Altogether it is one of the most fascinating olla-podridas 
we have met for some time. Ifthe second part is half as 
good as this it will be decidedly welcome.”—Athenaum. 


CAMPAIGNING with GRANT. By 
General HORACE PORTER, LL.D. With over 30 
Full-P: Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, gilt top, 538 pp., 21s. 


JAVA: the Garden of the East. By 
ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. + nearly 40 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE INNER LIFE of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS. Selected from the Wri of WILLIAM 
WHITE, with a Prefatory Note YY his SON, and an 
Introduction by JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 2 vols., 
cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 

“ This lively and veracious record.” — World. 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


TWELVE BAD WOMEN. A Con- 
panion Volume to “Twelve Bad Men.” Edited by 
a VINCENT. Illustrated, Large crown 8vo, 
clot 

“*Mr. Vincent and his helpers have trussed and hoisted 
again to their bad eminence these wicked dames with con- 
siderable skill, and one cannot but suspect considerable 
zest for their task. "—Scoteman, 


Prospectuses, Catalogues, and nd Lists sent post free - 
to any address. 





London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—The entirely 
New and Original Work. 
CASSELL’S FAMILY 
LAWYER, being a Pop- 
ular Haxposition of the 
Cwil Law of England 
and Scotland, by a 
BARRISTER - AT - 
LAW, will be ready 
shortly, complete in One 
Volume, 10s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF ‘‘SOCIAL ENGLAND” IN 
SIX VOLUMES. 


SOCIAL 
ENGLAND. 


EDITED BY 


H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


I.—FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
ACCESSION of EDWARD I. 15s. 
II.—FROM the ACCESSION of EDWARD I. 

to the DEATH of HENRY VII. 15s. 


III.—FROM the ACCESSION of HENRY VIII. 
to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. 15s. 
IV.—FROM the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to 
the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. 17s. 
V.—FROM the ACCESSION of GEORGE I. 
to the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 17s. 
VI.—FROM the BATTLE of WATERLOO to 
the GENERAL ELECTION of 1888. 18s. 


*,* A Prospectus, giving full particulars, will be sent 
post free on application. 


YOUNG BLOOD: a New Novel. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ang Rogue’s 
March,” ** My Lord Duke,” &c. 

(Ready shortly. 
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KIDNAPPED. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated. Cheap 
[Now ready. 





NEW VOLUME OF “TEE CENTURY 
SCIENCE” SERIES. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


PASTEUR. 
By PERCY FRANKLAND, F.R.S., and Mrs 
FRANKLAND. Edited by Sir HENRY ROS 
COE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 38. 6d. 





AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A Record of the Doings of the English Nation 
at Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. 
LOW, B.A., and Prof. F. 8S. PULLING, M.A., 

with Uontributions by Eminent Writers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
and Melbourne, 


NEW 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


M. ZOLA’S New Book, PARIS, Translated by 
&. A. VIZETELLY. is now ready. Crown &vo, 


cloth, 88. 6d. 


G A HENTY’S New Novel, COLONEL 
THORNDYKE'’S SECRET, wil! be ready 
on March 10. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


PRANK BARRETT'S Vew Novel, WAS SHE 
JUSTIFIED 7? js now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
gilttop, 6s. 

BRET HARTE'S New 800k, TALES of TRAIL 
and TOWN, with a Frontispiece by JACOMB 
HOOD, is now ready Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, 








cloth, gilt top, 168. 
THROUGH the he GOLD-FIELDS of ALASKA 


to BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE WINDT. With Map 
and 33 Full-Page Illustrations. 
“Our extracts give but s slight iden of the wonderfully fresh 
vivid character of as inpenssting & a book of travels as has been written 
ilgstratous are o “Ts is done 2S may. eaq@estes style, and the 
FS 





Demy 8¥o, cloth, gilt top, 128. 
THE LIFE of NAPOLEON III. By Archi- 


BALD FORBES. With 37 Full- 
“The admirable volume in which 
sere er ah 
su ion 
say book is 


a master 
son ith bis oun ee any of 
ly, interest from 
Py pt Oe A Graphic. 


THE DISASTER. By Paul and Victor 

MARGUERITTE. Translated by FREDERIC LEES. Crown 
“ he fate of the of th 

sui - | ater whe aa their ¢ S , is AR ay 

descriptions of have been 

A WOMAN TEMPTED =D HIM. By William 
war aloe Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &. Crown 8vo, 

ory. catic intrigue and vicissitude it is skil- 


“Asa financial 
fully panne = alluringly unrolied.”—Daily Mail. 


TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved a 
Sailor.” By HERBERT RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, ree 3s. 6d. 

the RIVER: 

"7 fateh oath nora onto. “By auet Denis cua et ow Ky 
et 

foep inte ne Pe tact that the dialect dose not materially interfere with 

the pleasure which the book affords.”— World. 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. 


x eggs the Pale,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

ting yt —_. vivacity, all the charac- 
te Seeineal an ee. cal a dull in. the book, 
fi Grist ‘Baleseine’s Past’ ary yon aclignttal tfal novel.” a Peety Pair. 


TALES in PROSE and VERSE. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 
doubt wheth: finely wrought of the human waif 
is tobe found im ll fuc-bult Hoton aa thal of Moses Lowenstata.” 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. Christie 


MURRAY. Crown el gilt 6s. 

After the publication me Cunteaspesentes in Fiction,’ one 
looks, with some show of reason, for especially from Mr. 
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Hope’s rustic grandfather and his friends are deligh: i er, 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. HENLEY’S POEMS. 


Poems. By William Ernest Henley. (David 
Nutt.) 


GREEABLE to hand and eye, without 
rettiness or pettiness, this book pre- 

sents Mr. Henley’s poems in entirely appro- 
priate garb. Its page is clear and attractive, 
and proportioned—a point too often neglected 
in latter-day books of verse—so as to show at 
a glance the contour of a stanza. It has for 
frontispiece a good photogravure of Rodin’s 
vivid and forceful bust of the author. 
Altogether, it is a book we can accept 
with unmixed satisfaction, as the Library 
Henley, without by any means dismissing 
from our affections the Pocket Henleys of old. 
The new numbers, with the exception of 
“Arabian Nights Entertainments” and a 
poignantly beautiful ‘‘ Epilogue,” are not 
of the first importance; and the ex- 








clusions, mainly from the “ Bric-d-brac” 
of the 1888 edition, are judicious 
enough. It gives one a little shock of 


alarm to hear that a favourite poet has been 
tampering with his text; but Mr. Henley’s 
alterations, so far as I have noted them, are 
in no way vital. Here and there one mildly 
applauds them; nowhere do they seem to 
for protest. After all, as Mr. Henley 
says in his preface, ‘‘ his verses are his own, 
and this is how he would have them read.” 
It is almost incredible, though believe it 
we must since Mr. Henley says so, that for 
ten or fifteen years he found himself, as a 
poet, “‘utterly unmarketable,” and that his 
‘Hospital’ sequence was “rejected by 
every editor of standing in London.” Who 
were these editors? It were wiser not 
to inquire ; for the law does not permit us, 
without and sufficient reason, to drag 
to the light of day the stains upon a man’s 
ast. Some of the editors, no doubt, have 
y this time gone to be edited them- 
selves; and, if literary sins count for 
aught in the reckoning, they shall hardly 
5 the Waste-Paper Basket. For these 
“Hospital Rhymes and Rhythms,” though 
they do not mark the summit of ’ 
Henley’s achievement, should have revealed 
to anyone with half an eye for literary 


| susnesriteibascaneys 


poetry. Probably it was the stark realism 
of the work that took the editors aback. 
Accustomed to think of poetry as a golden 
haze—not to say a golden syrup—in which 
all harsh outlines must be steeped and 
softened, they were repelled by the un- 


compromising icance of every touch 
in Mr. Henley’s masterful i g hee 
“chloroform” was as yet a word unlicensed 


for poetic uses, as crude as “telephone” 
or “bicycle ” would seem to-day. But it 
needed no superhuman insight to see that 
there was not only originality, but knowledge 
and style, in the max who could write such 
lines as these : 


** Behold me gern Pi, roe for the knife. 
A little while, and at a leap I storm 
The thick, sweet mystery of chloroform, 
The drunken dark, the little death-in-life ”— 


or who could tell how 


‘*the anesthetic reaches 
Hot and subtle through your being. 


And you gasp and reel and shudder 
In a rushing, swaying rapture, 
While the voices at your elbow 
Fade—receding—fainter—farther. 


Lights about you shower and tumble, 
And your blood seems ising— 
Edged and vibrant, yet within you, 
Racked and hurried back and forward.” 


Even if such ‘‘edged and vibrant ” 
writing jarred on foregone conceptions of 
poetry, it was surely remarkable enough, 
simply as writing, to command interest and 
attention. Condemnable it might be; but 
what sane editor would hesitate a moment 
to invite the world to decide the question? 
And even if the masterly portraiture, the 
tersely-touched episodes of hospital comedy 
and tragedy, failed to make their due im- 
pression, the pure pd of such pieces as 
‘‘ Pastoral” and ‘‘ Nocturn ” ought to have 
been manifest to the meanest intelligence. 
In “Pastoral” the poet, cabined in the 
dreary ward, sees a vision of the Spring 
which is gladdening the world outside : 


“* Vistas of change and adventure, 

Em earn i d winding. 
e grey roads go oning and win . 

- « «+ Green flame the hedgerows. 

Blackbirds are bugling, and white in wet 
winds 

Sway the tall poplars. . ‘ . ° 

O, the brilliance of blossoming orchards, 

O, the savour and thrill of the woods, 

When their leafage is stirred 

By the flight of the Angel of Rain ! 

Loud lows the steer ; in the fallows 

Rooks are alert; and the brooks 

Gurgle and tinkle and trill. Thro’ the 
gloaming, 

Under the rare, shy stars, 

Boy and girl wander, 

Dreaming in darkness and dew.” 


What nimbleness, what multiplicity of sensa- 
tion there is in this poem! How fresh, how 
cool and dewy itis! And, though the lines 
are not minted to pattern, like rouleaux’ 
of five-shilling pieces, or alternate crowns 
and dollars, what a perfect sense of rhythmic 
beauty informs them! The poem lacks 
imagery, some may say; but imagery is 
the ornament, not the essential substance, 
of poetry. To attain beauty without 





values the presence of a new force in 


harder, task than to pile trope on trope, 
and figure on figure. Kad it it somes to that, 
I should be glad to hear of a lovelier image 
than the one I have italicised. 

The im eable density of the Able 
Editors the effect of practicall P ces! 
Mr. Henley to silence during ten of the best 
years of his life, and thus notably im- 
poverishing English . It was by a 
sort of chance that in 1888 the Hospital 
Rhythms, with the “‘ Echoes” and “ Bric-a- 
Brac” at last saw the light. Among the 
“Echoes” were ‘‘Out of the night that 
covers me,” the “ King in Babylon,” “On 
the way to Kew,” “To R.L.8.” ‘ Mar- 

ite Sorori,” and other noble num- 
ers; among the “Bric-d-Brac” were the 
“Ballade of Midsummer Days and 
Nights” and the “Ballade made in Hot 
Weather”; but still criticism, except in 
one or two quarters, was half-hearted if 
not supercilious. Then came his second 
booklet (1892). In “The Song of the 
Sword,” ‘London Voluntaries,” and the 
“Rhymes and Rhythms” which eked out 
the little volume Mr. Henley had shaken 
off the influence of Heine, occasionally 
traceable in his earlier work, and soared 
into the sphere of Milton. Squarely based on 
the magnificent success of the four ‘‘ London 
Voluntaries,”’ his reputation was now secure. 
Yet it has taken six years for the mass of the 
reading public to realise how indisputable is 
his place in the foremost rank of our poets 
To praise him now is to beat at an open 
door; but truly the hinges have been long 
a-turning. 

Why it taken Mr. Henley all these 
years to come into hiskingdom? Because 
of the small bulk of his writings, say some, 
no doubt with partial truth. But there 
is more than this in the matter. The 
essential truth is, I believe, that Mr. Henle 
does not deal in the kinds of poetry whi 
most readily catch the public ear. He does 
not write ballads, he does not confect idylls, 
he does not psychologise, he does not philo- 
sophise on current topics—agnosticism, or 
heredity, or trade-unionism, or what not. 
There is no story in his poems, no drama, no 
allegory. They are never versified leading- 
articles. They do not make for edification, 
or, to use the more popular catchword, for 
‘“‘culture” ; and, their meaning being as clear 
as daylight, they offer no scope for co-opera- 
tive conjecture. Mr. Henley, in his verse, is 
two things: a painter-etcher and a pure 
lyrist. In the former a red his touch is 
too stern, too precise, and of too condensed 
significance to allure the popular eye, 
which prefers a smoother surface, a more 
luscious tone. As a lyrist, again, Mr. 
Henley, though a master-rhymer when 
he pleases, is apt to renounce the aid of 
rhyme and strict melodic form. Now the 
triangle, though we may not realise it, is 
one of the most ay instruments in the 
band, and not to be lightly dispensed with. 
Moreover, though Mr. Henley does not, if I 
may put it so, deliberately intellectualise, a 
somewhat aggressive personal philosophy 
runs through his lyrics—a grim stoicism, 
with an inclination to Brum we in 
its grotesquer aspects. is is not pleasing 
to many worthy people. Ladies especially, 





ornament is perhaps a greater, certainly a 





I fancy, resent Mr. THenley’s outlook 
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on the world, in which they are apt to 
figure as “women.” Yet again, hie 
sedulous realism of diction, his disuse of 
the conventional tic dialect, has tended 
to retard Mr. Henley’s acceptance. He has 
been handicapped, in a word, by his 
very strength, and the marked indi- 
viduality of his temperament. He has 
been to man ple (and not always 
to the mere nilistine) something of an 
acquired taste. But the —— once 
awakened, will never be cloyed. It is the 
saccharine quality in verse that palls, 
whereas Mr. Henley’s is always tonic and 
astringent. Here, for instance, is a lyric 
which, once felt, will abide with you for 
ever : 
“To M. E. H. 


When you wake in your crib, 
You, an inch of experience— 
Vaulted about 

With the wonder of darkness ; 
Wailing and striving 

To reach from your feebleness 
Something you feel 
Will be good to and cherish you, 
Something you know 

And can rest upon blindly : 

O, then a hand 

Your mother’s, your mother’s !) 
By the fall of its fingers 

knowledge, all power to you, 

Out of the dreary, 

Discouraging strangenesses 
Comes to and masters you, 
Takes you, and lovingly 
Woos you and soothes you 
Back, as you cling to it, 
Back to some comforting 
Corner of sleep. 


So you wake in your bed, 
Having lived, having loved : 
But the shadows are there, 
And the world and its kingdoms 
Incredibly faded ; 
And you grope through the Terror 
Above you and under 
For the light, for the warmth, 
The assurance of life ; 
But the blasts are ice-born, 
And your heart is nigh burst 
With the weight of the gloom 
And the stress of your strangled 
And desperate endeavour : 
Sudden a hand— 
Mother, O Mother !— 
God at His best to you, 
Out of the roaring, 
Impossible silences, 
Falls on and urges you, 
Mightily, tenderly. 
Forth, as you clutch at it, 
Forth to the infinite 
Peace of the Grave.” 
Mr. Henley has not, I think, done any- 
thing better than this. Elsewhere, in the 
oem inscribed “ Matri Dilectissime,” he 
as written : 
‘* Dearest, live on 
In such an immortality 
As we thy sons, 
Born of thy body and nursed 
At those wild faithful breasts, 
an vive of generous thoughts 
And emeenil words, and deeds 
That make men half in love with fate!” 
“To M.E.H.,” and many others of Mr. 
Henley’s poems, may well be reckoned 
among such “ deeds,” 
Wituran Ancuznr, 





TAILOR AND CHARTIST. 


The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By 
Graham Wallas, M.A. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Granam Wattas has already won 
himself two reputations—as a municipal 
administrator and as a thoughtful student 
of social and economic problems. From 
the top of these he would assail literature. 
He does so by no means without success. His 
biography of Francis Place is too long and 
detailed—it is the chronic complaint of the 
modern biography; but it is written with 
great skill, with wide knowledge of the 
thorny political ways of the first half of the 
century, and above all with an occasional 
touch of shrewd epigram. Moreover, it is a 
work of amazing industry. Place left ar 
autobiography so voluminous as to be rather 
a History of his Life and Times, together 
with innumerable letters, books, and news- 
papers, amounting in all to more than 
seventy volumes. Through these Mr. 
Wallas has burrowed his way, and we 
have hardly the heart to blame him for not 
rejecting more of the superfluous material 
that he must have gathered together during 
his task. 

The earlier life of Francis Place was, as 
Mr. Wallas hints, a subject worthy of the 
en of Mr. Smiles. His father, a man of 
erocious temper, —_ a “ sponging house” 
in Mires aw The son was apprenticed 
to a maker of leather breeches, and grew up 
in the rowdy purlieus of Drury-lane. Nor 
did he find his environment particularly 
uncongenial. “He was skilled in street 
games, a hunter of bullocks in the Strand, 
an obstinate faction fighter, and a daily 
witness of every form of open crime and 
debauchery.” He belonged to the crew of 
an eight-oared cutter, of which the cox was 
transported for robbery and the stroke 
hanged for murder. Then he married and 
became steady, frugal, and industrious. 
The young couple were locally known as 
“the Lady and Gentleman.” After various 
vicissitudes of journeyman employment and 
strikes, which somewhat tried his domestic 
relations, he managed to set up a small 
tailoring business of his own, and found this 
the first step to a fortune. Presently he 
moved to Charing Cross, and had the largest 
plate-glass windows in London. Of his 
professional struggles he would speak with 
considerable cynicism : 


‘* How often have I taken away a garment 
for a fault which did not exist, and which I, 
of course, never intended to rectify. How often 
have I taken back the same garment without 
it ever having been unfolded, and been com- 
mended for the alteration which had not been 
made, and then been rehended for not 
having done what was right at first... ..A 
man, to be a good tailor should be either a 
philosopher or a mean cringing slave, whose 
feelings had never been excited to the pitch of 
manhood.” 

Philosophy, you will infer, was the alter- 
native chosen by Place. Tailoring, indeed, 
was never his life. That was really passed 
in the little parlour behind his shop, 
which welcomed his intimates and dis- 
creetly excluded his customers. Place had 


always been a voracious reader, and, as 
soon as his means permitted, he got to- 








gether a considerable collection of books, 
mainly upon political and economic sub- 
jects. Gradually the tailor’s “library” 
became the rendezvous for all the rebellious 
spirits of Westminster, Place himself their 
mentor and political guide. He was not 
only a reader and thinker, but an admir- 
able o iser, and such men as Sir 
Francis Burdett turned instinctively to him 
for advice. About 1808 he became acquainted 


with James Mill, and was drawn into the 
circle that revolved around the ulative 
Jeremy Bentham. Place has left some 


letters written during a visit to Ford Abbey, 
where Bentham and Mill were then living 
together, which throw an oS light 
on the Bec ne ménage. He fully con- 
firms the account of Mill’s educational 
methods given in his more famous son’s 
autobiography : 

‘*His method is by far the best I ever wit- 
nessed, and is infinitely precise; but he is 
excessively severe. No fault, however trivial, 
escapes his notice; none goes without repre- 
hension or punishment of some sort. Lessons 
have not been well said this morning by Willie 
and Clara; there they are now, three o’clock, 
eer over their ot their a which 

e ew went up at one, brought down again; 
ew John, who dines with them, has is book 
also, for having permitted them to pass when 
they could not say, and no dinner will any of 
them get till six o’clock. This has happened 
once before since Icame. The fault to-day is 
a mistake in one word. Now I could not be so 
severe; but the learning and reasoning these 
children have acquired is not equalled by any 
children in the whole world. John is truly 
a prodigy, a most wonderful fellow; and, when 
his Logic, his Languages, his Mathématics, his 
Philosophy, shall be combined with a general 
knowledge of mankind and the affairs of the 
world, he will be a truly astonishing man ; 
but he will probably be morose. and selfish. 
Mill sees this: and I am operating upon him 
when the little time I can spare can be so 
applied, to counteract these propensities, so 
far as to give him a bias souasie the manage- 
ment of his temper, and to produce an exten- 
sive consideration of the reasonings and habits 
of others, when the time shall come for him to 
observe and practise these things.” 

Under the inspiration of Bentham, Place 
attempted to take part in the literary 
propaganda of Utilitarianism, but without 
much success. Of one of his articles Mr. 
Wallas says that it “simply cannot be read. 
...» It consists of a pointless series of 
facts from original sources, put together in 
a style compared with which that of 
Stubbs’ ‘ Constitutional History’ is airy and 
journalistic.” But his activities as adviser 
and inspirer-general of London Liberalism 
continued unabated. - He took a leading 
part in the establishment of British Schools, 
carried on a vigorous neo - Malthusian 
crusade, and was the moving spirit in 
the abolition of the Combination Laws. 
Throughout the campaigns which preceded 
the Reform Bill of 1832, his library served 
as the headquarters of the agitation; it 
was he who finally discomfited the Duke of 


Wellington by the issue of the placard 
contai the famous advice to “‘go for 
old.” He, too, it was who drew up the 


amous ‘‘ People’s Charter” which led to 
the abortive movement known as Chartism. 
He never sought to appear much in public, 
but the leading Radicals of the day were 
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glad to resort to him for counsel and in- 
struction, and Mr. Wallas quotes an amusing 
description, from the hand of an enemy, of 
his relations to that intrepid reformer, 
Joseph Hume : 


‘Look over the notices of motion, and see 
when Joseph is to storm sixpence laid out in 
the decoration of a public work, or sack the 

of a clerk in a public office, and when 
age d that in oy | or 4 it one —_ 
St. en’s and delight the , then go, 
if a in admission, to the library of this 
indefatigable statesman, and you will discover 
him schooling the Nabob like a baby. There 
upon that three-footed stool, gowned in whole- 
some grey, with an absolute avalanche of 
schemes, scraps and calculations around him, 
sits the philosophic sage, delivering his golden 
rules with the slowness and the certainty of the 
choicest alembic ; and yonder, y myer: upon & 
pile of unread pamphlets, sits the substantial 
pupil, with his whole countenance perked into 
one gigantic ear of astonishment and delight. 
‘ The wild ass quaffing the spring in the desert,’ 
says the Arabian proverb, ‘is not so lovely as 
the countenance of him who drinketh under- 
standing.’ ” 


We could wish that Mr. Wallas had not 
confined himself so entirely to narrative, but 
had attempted to define for us a little more 

recisely the exact position held by Francis 
lace in the history of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Liberalism. A great thinker he was not, 
nor a great orator, and yet he seems to have 
impressed the imagination of his contem- 
poraries more than a mere wirepuller could 


quite do. Robert Owen ed him the 
‘real leader of the i .” and, in- 
deed, he seems to have been in his way a 
genuine leader of men, with the powers of 


initiative, stimulus, and control with which 
no leader can afford to dispense. 


EGYPTOLOGY AND CONSCIENCE- 
MONEY. : 


Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt: 
Being Lectures Delivered at University 
College, London. By W. M. Flinders 

Petrie, D.O.L., &e. (Methuen & Co.) 


Pror. Frixpers Perris is certainly a most 
versatile man. When not engaged in dis- 
covering important documents of antiquity 
in the last place one would have thought 
of looking for them — as, for instance, 
the remains of cannibalism in Egypt or 
cuneiform tablets in (with apologies for 
the neologism) hieroglyphiferous strata—he 
rushes back to Gower-street and, as Edwards 
Professor of Egyptology, delivers lectures 
which, at any rate, delight his audience by 
telling them something they did not know 
before. No one but he would have thought 
of applying the statistics of conscience- 
money to the illustration of Egyptian 
character; yet with the help of an im- 
aginary opponent the task presents to him 
no difficulty. ‘The Egyptians had a much 
better idea of the degrees of right and 
wrong than their neighbours,” says the 
Professor. ‘‘ Are there, then, degrees of 


wrong?” replies nastily the Devil’s Advo- 
“Certainly there are,” rejoins the 
te M ” 

Take lying as an example” | 


cate, 
Professor, 





—and he jots down on his blackboard a 
scale of lies having at one end the lie “to 
save many innocent lives,” and at the other 
the lie told “‘ from hatred of anything going 
aright.” How many people will each 
of these lies?” says the adversary, shift- 
ing his ground a bit. ‘They will tell 
them in accordance with the law of 
distribution of errors, or probability curve,” 
says the Professor, promptly drawing a 
icture of the said curve. ‘How do you 
ow that the law of distribution applies to 
morals ? ” says the adversary, conscious that 
he is getting rather the worst of it. ‘“ By 
the conscience-money anonymously paid into 
the Exchequer,” triumphantly replies the 
Professor, and he bombards his opponent 
with figures showing that the usual payment 
takes the shape of ‘“‘a convenient £5 note,” 
rather than the £5 16s. which it appears the 
conscience-stricken one ought to pay. It is 
all very pretty, and the Devil's Advocate 
is very quickly routed, but we confess it 
seems to us a long way from this to Ancient 
t. 

This, however, is a flippant way of looking 
at the subject. Let us hasten to say that 
Prof. Petrie has collected two hundred 
ethical maxims from different Egyptian 
monuments, and classified and analysed them 
with much skill. In the result he pro- 
nounces the standard of character among the 
Ancient tians to be much more like 
that of the eighteenth century among our- 
selves than that of the nineteenth : 

‘Their virtues are quiet and discreet; their 
vices are calculating. They belong far more to 
the tone of Chesierfield and Gibbon than to 
that of Kingsley or Carlyle; they accord with 
Pope or Thomson rather than with Swinburne 
or Tennyson. There is hardly a rr splendid 
feeling ; there is not one burst of m i 
mous sacrifice; there is not one heartfelt self- 
depreciation, in any point of all this worldly 
wisdom. They are as canny as a Scot, without 
his sentiment; as prudent as a Frenchman, 
without his ideals; as self-conceited as an 
Englishman, without his family.” 

The lecturer can hardly have studied 
Egyptian monuments as thoroughly as he 
has without coming to a probably just con- 
clusion as to the character of the people who 
made them. But we had rather take his 
word for it than follow him through his 
proofs, For the Egyptians left behind 
them no pictures of contemporary manners 
like our novels, journals, and police reports; 
and the maxims Prof. Petrie quotes are 
exclusively collections of precepts of the 
5th, 11th, 12th, and 19th D ties collated 
with the Book of the Dead, which may be of 
any age, and a Louvre papyrus which is 
known to be Ptolemaic. it Macaulay’s 
New Zealander were to form his opinion of 
English character only from the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Church Catechism, the 
Babees’ Book of the Early English Text 
Society, and a modern work on etiquette, he 
would get at a very queer jumble indeed. 

The case is different with the religion of 
Ancient Egypt, as to which there is a fair 
amount of evidence collected from the 
numerous hymns and scraps of ritual found 
in the inscriptions. We are glad to see, 
also, that Prof. Petrie here depends chiefly 
upon the generalisations of i. Maspero, 


than whom uo better or more cautious 





uide in Egyptological matters can be found. 
et even here he makes some unexpected 
statements, as when he speaks of magic as 
“probably the very earliest form of belief.” 
His assertion, too, that ‘‘ doses of poison 
and also of serpent’s blood taken internally 
confer on the eater immunity from the 
effects of injected poison, such as that 
infused by bites,” is not one which should 
have been made without full reference to 
his authority. Nor do we think that he 
would be able to produce conclusive proof 
that the Zabarum (or monogram of xk) is 
“essentially the sign of Horus, and only 
became Christian by adoption.” But these 
are obiter dicta of the Professor, and do not 
affect his conclusions as to the general 
nature of the Egyptian religion, which are 
here stated. These are, to put them briefly, 
that Egypt worshipped the four classes of 
“animal gods, essentially human gods 
(Osirian group), the cosmogonic gods (Ra 
group), and the gods of human principles.” 
ch of these four classes are, according to 
him, connected with one of the four races 
of Negroes, Libyans, Mesopotamians, and 
Punites, who, he tuinks, succeeded each 
other in Egypt in the order named. This 
is a new theory, which would go some way 
towards introducing order into the present 
chaos of the Egyptian Pantheon, and we 
shall be anxious to see if it is supported or 
adopted by any other Egyptologist. At 
present, however, Prof. Petrie admits that 
it is only an hypothesis, and that these 
lectures are chiefly intended ‘‘to suggest a 
mode of looking at the subject.”” Meanwhile, 
we hope that Prof. Petrie will devote a little 
more time to the history of other religions, 
and the road by which they have arrived at 
their higher stages of development. If he 
does so, he may find an explanation of 
many things which now puzzle him, as 
when he fails to reconcile the practice of 
mummification with the theory of the exist- 
ence of the ka or material soul independently 
of the body. The fact that. many ministers 
of religion, while asking the advice of the 
Meteorological Department when choosing a 
day for a school feast, still continue to pray 
for rain at the request of their congregations, 
seems to be a case directly in point. 


A BOOK OF GOSSIP. 


Social Hours with Celebrities. By Mrs. W 
Pitt Byrne. (Ward & Downey.) 


WE have already had a couple of volumes 
of reminiscences from the late Mrs. W. Pitt 
Byrne, the author of Flemish Interiors, 
under the title of Gossip of the Century. 
But after her death her sister and literary 
executrix, Miss R. H. Busk, found among her 
— sufficient notes to make up two more 
volumes. In piquancy and interest Social 
Hours with Celebrities falls behind the pre- 
ceding work. But it also is the record of 
a clever woman who lived long, saw much, 
observed well, and—most important in such 
a case — prattled freely; dip where you 
will, you will find something to amuse and 
not infrequently something to instruct. ‘In 
the first few pages, for instance, we find 
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Mrs. Pitt Byrne in Paris, where she knew 
Emile de Girardin and his co-proprietor of 
Ia France, the Vicomte de la tyasronniiee. 
The Vicomte’s ‘“‘ matrimonial intérieur was 
not a united or happy one,” and ‘it was 
pretty notorious in Paris that the Vicomte 
preferred the society of another lady to that 
of his own wife.” 


“‘ He died very suddenly, and the grief of the 
‘other lady’ was violent in the extreme; she 
had sought to see him in his dying moments as 
he lay upon a mattress on the floor, and, regard- 
less of convenances, remained in the concierge’s 
loge that she might be kept informed of all that 
went on. One of the most characteristic scenes 
I ever remember (and one that could scarcely 
have happened unless in France) occurred when, 
a few days after the Vicomte’s death, I went to 
pay this lady a visit of condolence—for the liaison 
was so well known that she quite expected this 
courtesy—I found her reclining on a couch in a 
paroxysm of grief, while her good-natured little 
old husband, seated affectionately beside her, 
was doing his best to dry her tears and console 
her grief ! ”’ 

At the present moment the following note 
has a certain significance. It refers to the 
year 1890: 


** At the house of Marius Roux, the Provengal 
novelist, I have met Emile Zola and his wife 
among the guests. As for Mme. Zola she is of 
imposing dimensions, but lacks the cultivation 
which would make those dimensions an ad- 
vantage; in a certain class she would be 
considered a handsome woman. 

Zola himself, then a man of about fifty, had 
a prematurely ‘high forehead,’ which imparted 
a certain staidness to his aspect. His conversa- 
tion was most impartial as regarded subjects, 
and he spoke on all as a man of the world and 
a man of wide experience; but his language 
was remarkable rather for refinement than 
otherwise; his expressions were all well chosen 
and yet seemed to come to him naturally and 
without effort or hesitation. If there was any 
call for remark on his manner it would be on 
the score of a well-bred reticence, which, how- 
ever, may be practised as a matter of calculation 
and diplomacy, though it appeared natural ; 
still I should say there was a guod deal of the 
poseur about him, and he cannot be said to be 
without affectation. I was told that Zola 
pointedly shuns any matter of conversation tbat 
would lead to a mention of any of his works, 
and has therefore a way of introducing and 
keeping to certain sets of subjects which help 
him to avoid them.” 

Of Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Pitt Byrne 
has much to say that is interesting, more 

articularly, perhaps, to her fellow Catholics. 

t was a curious phase of his character that 
made him in his later years dislike any 
allusion to his marriage, and wish that no 
mention of it should occur in his biography. 
But his popularity is shown by the following 
incident which occurred when his dead body 
was lying in state: 

‘‘An unsympathetic passer-by ventured the 
remark, ‘I don’t know why they’re making all 
this fuss about him. What did he ever do to 
deserve it?’ ‘An’ is it what did he iver do, ye 
mane ?’ said a pugnacious Hibernian near him. 
‘You jist come outside an’ take off yer coat, 
an’ I’ll show yer what he did.’ ” 

Some excellent stories are told of Cardinal 
Wiseman ; but one cannot help suspecting— 
and hoping—that this picture of Spurgeon 
is coloured by religious prejudice : d 

‘‘Spurgeon was spending the winter at the 
Grand Hotel at Mentone, where I was an inmate 





for a few days. He gave himself no little 
importance, occupied with his suite, the dest 
suite of rooms in the house, those of the first 
floor in the centre pavillon—spacious, lofty, and 
well-furnished—and as he rarely came into the 


ublic salon in the ing, there was a lot of 
‘un—supported with a deal of cham e 
—ind in in his private apartments. y 


of the gentlemen were occasionally invited to 
go in, and have told me that, even when he 
ve them a set discourse, as he occasionally 
- it — S teenaiinel a ge a tone, 
and so y inte wi icturesque 
metaphors and allusions, that it reall was ‘as 
good as a play.’ . . . At the table d’héte he had 
stipulated to sit at the head of the table with 
his four ‘deacons,’ two on each side of him; 
and as (together with himself) they were (like 
George Cruickshank’s omnibus passengers) ‘ all 
fat,’ they made a portly show. The further to 
distinguish his party, they dined when the rest 
of us took our déjewner or lunch, and they were 
served with tea (high tea) when we dined.” 


Space forbids us to quote from the second 
volume, which contains, among other things, 
the record of a visit to Squire Waterton of 
Walton Hall, that curious country gentle- 
man who turned his estate into a refuge for 
wild fowl, stuffed animals as an amusement, 
and while himself living a life of rigid 
asceticism, and sleeping on a rough-hewn 
block of oak, kept open house and a 
generous table for his friends. But did 
Longfellow, as Mrs. Pitt Byrne alleges, steal 
the well-known lines beginning, 


“As ships that pass in the night, and speak 
each other in passing,”’ a 


from the prose of J. T. Beecher, the friend 
of Byron? 


DEVOUT LYRICS. 


Spikenard: a Book of Devotional Love Poems. 
By Laurence Housman. (Grant Richards. ) 


Mr. Housman, like Mr. Thompson, throws 
back for the manner of his religious verse 
to the seventeenth century. He does not, 
however, quite catch the accent of individu- 
ality which is so notable in each one of his 
great models. He has nothing to put against 
the sweet sunniness of Herbert, the sombre 
intensity of Donne, the spiritual insight of 
Vaughan, the spiritual ecstasy of Crashaw. 
Had we to judge him in an epithet, we 
think that it would have to be “tame.” 
Mr. Housman has the poetic feeling, and 
something of the poetic aptitude ; neverthe- 
less he fails at any one moment quite to 
sting us or to carry us away. Te may 
be that he has only mistaken his style. 
Devotional poetry is probably the rarest 
kind of poetry. It may even be maintained 
that to one writer only since the seventeenth 
century closed has the gift been given. The 
emotion concerned is so subtle, so undefined, 
that often enough in the effort to give it 
form it must needs evanesce ; the aspiration 
will not endure the fetters of speech. And 
if you cannot, as most certainly you cannot, 
detain it in the simplicity of the common 


hymn tune, neither will you be more suc- 
cessful with the lure of elaborate stanza- 





forms or .the conceits that border upon 
extra ce. ; 

The following is about the best that Mr. 
Housman can do, and it leaves us unmoved ; 


‘his theme is the theological doctrine of 


Kenosis, the deliberate submission by the 
Absolute to the limitations of mortality. 


“* Now, this first time, Thine Eyes must Jook on 
walls ; 


Where Thy Hands cannot reach, 
Hands stretch and do beseech ; 
Where Thine Ear cannot hear, Thine earth 
for succour calls ! 
Oh, little Heart, 
Beat fast, and grow! 
The whole world’s smart 
ree Thee, one day, must flow, 
Oh, childish Ears, attend, . 
Being friend to all men’s fears! 
h, childish Eyes, 
Would ye of man be wise, 
Ye must the channel be to all men’s tears !”’ 


Later on, Mr. Housman goes far to spoil 
the poem by talking of “the starried 
night,” which does not seem to mean any- 
thing, and is, in fact, an affectation. 

e have sought with some pains for 
another specimen which would not do Mr. 
Housman an injustice. The following 
seems to have a touch of humanity which 
comes as a relief. 


“To Sr. FRANcIS. 


(For his licence of a wineshop kept by one of his 
Tertiaries.) 
O Francis, servant of the Living Vine, 
nor ~~ ‘eedamenabcstiaameabcar setae bear good 
it, : 
So in my spirit let His Life find root, 
And let me serve Him, sending forth good 
wine ! 
For wine God gave, to make man’s heart be 


lad ; 
Till came the foe who sowed the bitter tares, 
And gluttony to vaunt her evil wares : 
Wherefore to-day so many homes are sac. 


O thou, His servant, with his patient signs 
Of suffering in thy feet, and side, and hands, 
~— _ with power to purge His pleasant 
8, 
And catch the foxes that have spoiled the 
vines.” 
To this immediately succeeds a terrible 
poem, for ‘‘The Feast of the Invention 
of the Cross,” in which Mr. Housman 
descends to the puerile trick of printing 
nearly every ‘‘t” as a capital letter. The 
effect is exceedingly ludicrous. This is the 
kind of thing : 


‘* Made iT Thy FooTsTool and Thy Throne,” 
or again: 
‘* A symbol of Thine ouTsTreTched Hands.” 


If Mr. Housman will take the trouble to 
read Donne’s fine poem on “ Good Friday,” 
he will perhaps be on the way to realise the 
mechanical nature of his own conception of 
symbolism. 
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THE ROUND TOWERS. OF IRELAND. 

The Round Towers of Ireland. By He 
O’Brien. Edited by “W. H. 0.” (Thacker 
& Co.) 


O’Brren’s celebrated work on the Round 
Towers has long been a scarce book, and 
the issue of a mere reprint would have been 
a distinct boon to those interested in the 
much — subject of which it treats. 
But “W. H. 


OC.” has done a great deal 
more than this. In the first gaoe, he has 
given us a really masterly Introduction, 
clear, scholarly, and sane, on a topic in the 
discussion of which sanity at least has 
not always been conspicuously prominent. 
Equally welcome is his excellent Synopsis. 
Those who are familiar with O’Brien’s in- 
coherent and have experienced the 
irritation induced by the effort of followin 
his rambling arguments, further distrac 
as they are by frequent digressions into 
cy ny sip of his opponents, will be grate- 
ful for this act of consideration on the part 
of the editor. As everybody knows, O’Brien 
claimed for the Towers a Phallic origin, 
and when his book first appeared it was 
greeted with a mingled storm of horror, 
indignation, and, worst of all, ridicule. But 
during the sixty years or so that have 
elapsed since then the growth of wider 
methods and a less conventional spirit of in- 
quiry has resulted in showing that his con- 
tention is probably founded on a substratum 
of truth. A vast amount of nonsense has 
no doubt been written about Phallicism, 
and pretty well every object under 
the sun, natural or artificial, has been 

ressed into the service of the theory. 

oreover, the doctrine has perhaps been 
somewhat unduly discredited by the fact 
that many of its advocates, and those not 
the least vociferous among them, have been 
persons inadequately equi ped in respect of 
training and knowledge, and, with less 
excuse than O’Brien, fantastic and intem- 
perate of expression. Yet sound and sober 
research has abundantly proved how univer- 
sally the traces of this bygone worship 
appear, more or less plainly, in the religious 
systems of the present day, from the crude 
and material beliefs of em wed to the most 
refined and idealised developments of the 
higher faiths. So with the Irish Round 
Towers. Even if we are unable to bring 
ourselves to admit the likelihood that these 
mysterious edifices were avowedly built 
for the asserted by those who think 
with O’Brien, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that in form at any rate they are 
a survival of the ancient Phallic cult, 
though the survival may have been uncon- 
scious, the form but traditional, the cult 
forgotten. In that case, whether within the 
limits of the ken of history, this fashion of 
temple lived on as a fire-shrine or a 
cremation-fane, a penitential column or a 
sacred observatory, a belfry or what not, 
it lived on as many other tokens of dead 
creeds do—that is, in externals which have 
ceased to convey avy definite meaning or 
whose meaning has insensibly changed. 
But this is not the place for a disserta- 
tion on the Round Towers or on religious 
evolution. All that remains to be said here 
is that the editor has prefixed a life and a 








portrait of the author, that he has consulted 
modern tastes by adding an index, and that, 


nry | except for the superiority of the illustra- 


tions, no one need wish to possess a copy of 


the original edition. 


A MAKER OF EMPIRE. 


Life of Sir John Hawley Glover, R.N., 
G.C.M.G. By Lady Glover. Edited by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue kernel of this book was a narrative, 
written at the desire of the Colonial Office, 
of the share taken by Sir John Glover in the 
Ashanti War of 1874. During this cam- 
paign Sir John was detailed to cover the 
main advance of Sir Garnet Wolseley upon 
Coomassie with a native column, composed 
chiefly of those Haussa troops which excited 
so much interest in London last June. It 
has been expanded into a full account of a 
career spent in the indefatigable service— 
naval, military, and administrative—of the 
country. Sir John Glover entered the Navy 
in 1841, saw fighting in Burmah, and on 
the outbreak of the Crimean War went on 
the Rosamond to the Baltic. Here an in- 
teresting incident occurred. 


‘“‘The Rosamond was steaming on her course 
when a smart-looking vessel was observed pro- 
ceeding leisurely close in shore. Mr. Glover 
said they ‘might cut her off and capture her,’ 
but the captain thought it would not he prudent 
to attempt it, as the enemy was in force in the 
neighbourhood. Lieutenant Glover rejoined, 
‘You don’t know. You might be losing the 
chance of a lifetime by ee it.’ bey 
watched the strange vessel, which presently 

sed out of gun-shot distance, when the 

ussian stan was run up, and a royal salute 

was fired. It turned out that the emperor was 
on board !” 


Shortly afterwards Glover was sent out 
to conduct a survey of the Niger, and 
this led to his resignation of his naval 
career and his appointment as Governor of 
Lagos. In this position he showed great 
tact and discretion, and ‘Golobar’ became a 
household word among the West African 
tribes. He was a man of commanding 
personality and of a = variety of 
interests. Sir Richard Temple describes 
him as ‘a man of dash and ing, strong 
in frame, so fond of riding and driving that 
he might almost be called a tamer of horses, 
a superb marksman, a competent draughts- 
man, a graphic word painter, and a negotiator 
gifted with the power of ingratiating him- 
self with strangers.’ He was of the stuff of 
which our greater colonists are made, and 
shared to the full that blend of religious, 
commercial, and patriotic enthusiasm so 
characteristic of the latter-day Imperialist. 
In this connexion we cannot forbear quoting 
2 amusing passage preserved by Lady 
over : 


‘A chief once said to him, ‘I know what 
happens to our poor country. First comes 
missionary—well, he very good man, he write 
book. Then come consul; he write home. 
Then comes merchant, he very good man, he 
buy nuts. Then comes governor; he—well, he 





writes to-Queeny. She send him back. She 


send man-o’-war. Our coun done il— 
no more of our poor place | o% ™ 
After the Ashanti War Sir John Glover was 
appointed Governor of Newfoundland, and 
held this with a short interval as 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, until a 
few months before his death, in 1885. 

From the point of view of literature the 
biography has no particular merit: there is 
a lavish waste of words Poe together with 
somewhat primitive art. exception must, 
however, be made for the Introduction and 
the narrative of the Ashanti War, which 
we owe to the vigorous and practised 
hand of Sir Richard Temple. If he had 
undertaken the whole book, and made 
it about one-third of its present length, 
we should really have had a more salient 
record of an interesting man. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The War of the Wenuses. By O. L. Graves 
and E. V. Lucas. (Arrowsmith.) 


A S ageneralrule a parody is sorry reading, 

for the writer takes some pin’s-head of 
peculiarity in his original and hammers at it 
with a sledge-hammer until we are weary. 
You might count the really amusing parodies 
on the fingers of one hand—two or three 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels, Mr. 
Burnand’s Strapmore (his New Sandford and 


Merton ,was really an original work), and 
possibly Mr. Traill’s Barbarous Britishers 
the in n of Mr. Grant Allen’s British 
Barbarians. 

Mr. C. L. Graves and Mr. E. V, Lucas 
have now perpetrated an ou —this 
word is theirs—on Mr. H. G. Wells’s War 


of the Worlds, and they call it The War 
of the Wenuses. It has many merits. It is 
short ; it is funny; and the authors, having 
a keen sense of style, have stuck their pens 
into all the little page ange ope of their 
victim. The idea is that the pale pink 
planet Wenus is gradually in its orbit 
advancing sunward. 

‘“‘ That is to say, itis rapidly becoming too hot 

for clothes to aaa "4 all: and this, to the 
Wenuses, was so alarming a prospect that the 
immediate problem of life became the discovery 
of new quarters notable for a gentler climate 
and more copious fashions.” 
So the Wenuses invade the earth, descend- 
ing, not as the Martians descended, in 
cylinders, but in crinolines, and armed not 
with heat-rays but with tea-trays. Com- 
pare this passage with the original, one of 
many which the authors have gently tweaked 
into absurdity : © 

‘* Men like Quellen of Dresden watched the 
= pink planet—it is odd, by the way, that 

or countless centuries Wenus has been the star 

of Eve—evening by evening growing alternately 
= pinker than a literary agent, but 

iled to interpret the extraordinary phenomena, 
resembling a series of powder-puffs, which he 
observed ing from the cardiac penumbra 
on this night of April ist, 1902.” 

We will not give the joke away by 
describing what happened to the Wenuses 
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when they reached the earth. And| precise terms on which Chaucer held the | 7'he Angler's Library: Pike and Porch. 
robably no one will enjoy it more than Mr. | house above Aldgate gate. We have glimpses Alfred Jardine. (Laurence & Bullen.) 
Wells himself, to whom the “outrage” is | of old Houndsditch, which is said to owe its| 4 jZoRovGHty practical handbook by an 


gracefully dedicated. 


The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. 
Young. (Constable & Co.) 


Tuts is a very entertaining book. Mr. 
Young was attached for some years to the 
Education Department at Bangkok, and he 
describes the daily habits of the Siamese in 
minute detail. To write a dull book about 
Siam would tax. even a dull man. The 
Siamese are at once so barbarous and so 
civilised that life in Bangkok is a series of 
contradictions in terms. It is a patchwork 
of native and borrowed customs; and the 
borrowing, be it noted, has been done from 
both more enlightened and less enlightened 
nations. The Buses have taken serfdom 
from Cambodia, and blue-clothed policemen 
from London. They go to bed by the electric 
light and welcome the dawn with pagan 
gongs. They consume the ices of Italy and 
the opium of China. The Japanese rick- 
shaw, the Indian gharry, and the English 
omnibus ply cagethen in the streets, and, 
more rarely, the native buffalo cart mingles 
with the traffic. Stately edifices of brick 
rise near to wooden houses that can be de- 
molished with a hatchet ; and the presence 
of a railway station does not exclude the 
absence of a fire-brigade. The wealthy 
divide their houses into two parts: into the 
front part they put tables, chairs, pianos, 
and pictures, and serve European foods; in 
the less accessible part they live as natives. 
In brief, the Siamese, having plenty of time 
on their hands, take what thoy ease and 
leave what they please in the banquet of 
life. The bliss of ignorance and the benefits 
of knowledge—both are theirs. And they 
are so happy in their selection, so satisfied 
with a policy which looks like organised 
caprice! With railway whistles screeching 
in their ears, and the arc light flashing 
in their eyes, this incorrigible people believes 
that the tides are caused by a great crab 
emerging from his hole and then retreating 
to it, and that the winds are the voices of 
the babies who have departed this life. 
Superstition regulates every notable act of 
life; marriage, justice, education, and civil 
functions are accompanied by tissues of 
flummery. And al this supernatural 
element is the mere overflow from the temple 
where the yellow-robed priest flouts his own 
rules and neglects even his white elephants. 


St. Botolph, Aldgate: The Story of a City 
Parish, By A. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 
(Grant Richards. ) 


Mr. Arxrysoy is attached, as curate, to the 
church of St. Botolph, Aldgate, and he is to 
be thanked for this careful compilation of 
the history of his parish. His book has not 
much colour or vivacity ; and illustrations, 
which would have been a compensation, are 
lacking. But Mr. Atkinson has spared no 
labour to amass and arrange his facts; and 
much of his information is based on the 
record books and other original documents 
of the parish. Nevertheless the most 
interesting of Mr. Atkinson’s chapters is the 
In it we are told the 


By Ernest 





name to the fact that the hounds belonging 
to the City hunt were kept here in 
the fifteenth century. The old clothes 
element which still lingers in Petticoat- 
lane was a feature of the street in the 
seventeenth century. ‘‘ Where got’st thou 
this coat?” says one of Ben Jonson’s 
characters; and the answer is, “Of a 
Houndsditch man, sir, one of the devil’s 
near kinsmen.” The original gate 
was pulled down in 1606, and many 
coins of Trajan and Diocletian were found 
under it. The new gate was decorated 
with — of Love and Charity; and 
again Jonson supplies a curiously 
vivid touch. In “ The Silent Woman,” Mr. 
Atkinson points out, we have this speech : 

‘Many things that seem foul in the doing 
do ase, done. You see gilders will not 
work but enclosed. How long did the canvas 
hang before Aldgate? Were the people suf- 
f to see the Gity’s Love and Charity while 
they were rude stone, before they were painted 
and burnished ? ” 


It will be understood that most of Mr. 
Atkinson’s es are occupied with the 
history of the Church, its chantries, monu- 
ments, and plate, and with extracts from the 
ve books. Space permits us only to 
vouch for Mr. Atkinson’s industry. We 
note that he defends Defoe as being a 
more accurate chronicler of the Plague than 
it is the fashion to describe him. Defoe’s 
Aldgate of the ——2 . 7 Plague - 
te is su y the registers 0 
burial and pr records. St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, escaped the Fire narrowly. Six 
shillings were ‘‘ paid for carrying away the 
pish books when ye fyre was in ye cittie.” 


The New England Country, and 


A Book of Country, Clouds, and Sunshine. 
By Clifton Johnson. (Kegan Paul.) 


Aut who wish to know the character of New 
England rural life may consult these prettily 
rinted and well-illustrated volumes. Mr. 
Jehaeen loves New England, and has photo- 
graphed most of it. He is steeped in its 
history, and solicitous for its agricultural 
future. Even at this distance we can 
deplore, with Mr. Johnston, the desertion 
of the villages, which he says has gone on 
steadily for fifty years. ld homesteads 
that might have vied with the one which 
inspired Whittier’s Snow-bound are left to 
desultory tenants or actual decay. It is the 
old story of the magnetism of great cities. 


Two Thousand Miles of Wandering in the 
Border Country, Lakeland, and Ribblesdale. 
By Edmund Bogg. (York: Sampson.) 


Mr. Boca, who is a member of the York- 
shire Archeological Society and an enthusi- 
astic estrian, has produced a gossippy 
guide-book to the districts named above. 
The book is much too large to be carried 
about; and, unfortunately, it is not very 
beautiful on the table. Many of the sketches 
are too poor for words; and the ornamental 
headings to the oe are cheap and 
inappropriate. But Mr. Bogg knows his 
subject, and his book can be used with profit. 








expert in pike and . Mr. 
Jardine is pleasantly cynical about weights, 
and seems to endorse Frank Buckland’s 
dictum that from the days of Gesner down- 
wards more lies have told about the 
pike than any other fish in the world. 


The Every-Day Book of Natural History: 
Animals and Plants. By James Oundall, 
Revised and re-written by Edward 
Step. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


Tats book is not much to our taste. It 
leased le when it came from the late 
Mr Cundall s hands, many years ago. But 
it is too old-fashioned, too indefinite. 
Under the date May 17 we are invited to 
consider the May Fly; and we read: “It 
would be well for those whose occupations 
during the day are of a sedentary character 
to snatch more frequent, even though brief, 
respites from the cares,” &., &c. There 
is too much of this kind of thing, and too 
many merely pretty quotations from the 
poets. 


The Year's Music, 1898. Edited by A. O.R. 
Carter. (J. S. Virtue & Co.) 


Tus publication has reached its third 
annual issue, and has made its claim 
to be a useful book of reference. The 
arrangement of the book is now put upon a 
permanent and orderly basis. A survey 
of the music of last year is followed by a 
list of London musical institutions and 
examining bodies with particulars as to 
admission, larships, &c.; this, by a 
detailed review of the music of 1897, 
classified as orchéstral, chamber, choral, 
ballad, &c., including Sunday concerts. 
Grand and light opera receive separate 
sections. An obituary and a directory of 
vocalists are included. 


Tue “Century Scrence” Serres.— Pasteur. 
By Percy Frankland and Mrs. Percy 
Frankland. (Cassell & Co.) 


Tuts is a well-written life of the great 
bacteriologist. It is not generally known 
that Louis Pasteur had a ak gift of 
drawing, and that his real career began 
with a deliberate abandonment of the brush. 
At the little town of Arbois they still show 
clever portraits which young Pasteur painted 
in his youth. The stories of Pasteur’s first 
enthusiasm for chemistry, his early re- 
searches into the phenomena of fermentation, 
his brilliant pronouncements on the subject 
of spontaneous generation, which he showed 
to be ‘‘ une chimére,” his suggestions for the 
improvement of beer, and his studies of 
infectious diseases preparatory to the great 
triumph of his life, are told clearly, and 
even entertainingly, in this volume. Nor 
will the reader who seeks information on 
the inner working of the Pasteur Institute 
be disappointed. Here Pasteur becomes a 
majestic and touching figure, sleepless in 
his search for truth. In the corridors 
where his quick, slightly shuffling step 
was heard, the footfalls of his disciples 
now echo round his marble tomb, bearing 
the inscription: ‘‘Ici repose Pasteur.” 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Paris. By Emmz Zona. 


This work, translated by Mr. E. A. Vizetelly, completes the 
‘Trilogy of the Three Cities.” Here the adventures and ex- 

riences of Abbé Pierre Froment are brought to a conclusion. 
Not a guide-book to Paris, we are told: it paints the city’s social 
life, its rich and poor, its scandals and crimes, its work and its 
leasures. ‘‘And journalism,” adds the translator, ‘‘ Parisian 
journalism, is flagellated, shown as it really is—if just a few well- 
conducted organs be excepted—that is, venal and impudent, 
mendacious, and even filthy.” (Chatto & Windus. 488 pp. 


Suniicut anp SHapDow. By Francis Griese. 


Mr. Gribble calls this a story of the stage life and the real life. 
The heroine is Angela Clifton, who begins as a strolling player and 
rises to fame, and one of the heroes is Hector Burgoyne, who does 
likewise. There are other men prominent enough to be called 
heroes too, but it is with Hector and Angela that the novel is 
mainly concerned: their game of love at the outset, their separate 
careers, and their reunion over the fact of love at the end. Stage 
life and the acting temperament are examined, and now and then 
one has hints of a portrait. (A. D. Innes. 341 pp. 6s.) 


Woman AND THE SHADOW. By ARABELLA KENEALY. 


Lady Kershaw takes, as a — _ pupil, Millicent, the wealthy 
daughter of a dealer in furniture poli Millicent at once falls in 
love with Major Kershaw, the son, while Major Kershaw, the son, 
is in love with the Lady Alicia, who is a bad but beautiful lot. 
Seeing that unless money is forthcoming Alicia will make trouble 
for her husband, Millicent arranges that her own income shall be 
theirs, while she herself takes a situation as governess. Alicia 
subsequently elopes with another, the major gets a divorce, and 
after a decent interval Millicent becomes his wife. (Hutchinson 
& Co. 395 pp. 6s.) 


A Voyacs or ConsoLaTION. 


The voyage of consolation is a voyage to England undertaken by 
Miss Mamie Wicks after the collapse of her engagement with Mr. 
Arthur Greenleaf Page. She telephones to “Poppa”: ‘“ My 
engagement to Mr. Page is broken. Do you get me? What 
do you suggest?” And Poppa coughs from New York to Chicago, 
and says: “Go abroad. Always done. Paris, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, and the other places. Ill stand in.” And Poppa, Momma, 
and Mamie sail by the Germanic. We travel amusedly with them 
through Europe, and are well prepared for the happy ending when 
it comes. (Methuen. 318 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Scource-Strick. By Mrs. Campsett Praezp. 


This story is cast in the form of a woman’s autobiography. She 
exclaims: ‘ Why should not I, Esther Zamiel, scribbler, write yet 
another book: my last book: my reallest book: which shall be my 
own story?” In the course of the first two pages the narrator calls 
herself Esther Zamiel, Esther Vassal, and Esther Vrintz—but pro- 
mises to explain this “‘ triune personality.” The story is that of a 
woman ionately devoted to art in various forms. It is highly 
emotional, and quite unlike Mrs. Praed’s former books. (William 
Tae House or Mystery. By Ricuarp Marsu. 


Heinemann. 367 pp. 6s.) 
Mr. Marsh may be ae on for red-hot melodrama. The 
frontispiece of this story shows us two faultlessly dressed men in 
mid-air, falling in deadly grip of each other from a balcony. Being 
bidden to “‘ see page 300,” we referred to it in the hope that one of 


By Sara JEANNETTE Duwoan. 


Griffiths’s type-writing office in the first chapter; but no. The book 
roars with incident and flames with adjectives. (F. V. White & Co. 
312 pp. 6s.) 


Tue CHILD WHO WILL NEVER 
Grow O xp. By Kate Doveras Kine. 


Eight stories of child-life, by the author of Father Hilarion. Miss 
King has a power of pathos, and those that cry easily will cry much 
over this book. Among Miss King’s heroes is a naughty little boy 
who writes: ‘I am glad I shall go to Hell when I die. I won’t 

to Heaven because Aunt Adelaide is going there. Damm 
amm Damm Aunt Adelaide.” Some of the stories appeared in 
Merrie England. (John Lane. 215 pp. 5s.) 


Wrnpxaw’s DavGHrTer. By Annie 8. Swan. 
A novel with a a goog Let us quote the dedication and say 
no more: “ icated to those among my young sisters who are 
discontented with their lot, in the hope that the true record of Joyce 
Wyndham’s experience may help them to take up with cheerfulness 
the duty which lies nearest.” (Hutchinson & Co. 371 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Prinocz’s Dramonp. By Emeric Hutme-Beaman. 


This story is told in the first person, and the narrator—‘“ TI, 
George Travers”—is a very perfect specimen of the ‘‘ bounder.” 
Picking up a diamond ring in Hyde Park, Travers appropriates it 
after three days’ languid search through the Lost and Found columns 
of the papers. His possession of this a. roduces a tissue of inci- 
dentsof a wildly improbable character; an the vulgar city clerk finds 
himself whirled into society and taking a leading part in an intrigue 
relating to . fugitive King of Borastria. (Hutchinson & Oo. 
366 pp. 6s. 


HEARTS THAT ARE LIGHTEST. By Montr pE GomaRA. 


When, in the course of these ineffably silly sketches of the men 
and women at the Hotel Belvedere, Mr. Gomara comes to the word 
‘* hope ” he breaks off: ‘‘ Oh, hope, sweet hope, what a blessing thou 
art to mankind!” When ‘“ sympath ” is mentioned: ‘Oh, sym- 
pathy, thou blessed irit,” and so on for a couple of pages. 
“Toil,” says the author, “ built the coral reefs and the Pyramids of 
Egypt”; unfortunately it also produced this volume. (Digby, 
Long & Oo. 215 pp. 3s, 6d.) 


Onz Crowpep Hovr. By A. Breresrorp Ry zy. 


This is the story of a foolish boy-and-girl marriage kept secret 
for some years. Meanwhile Chaddesley Corbet, having awakened to 
his folly, meets a woman worthy of his intelligent love, while Iona 
likewise meets a man worthy of her shallowness. The final arrange- 
ment between Chaddesley and Maude Ingleton mocks a 
morality and pleads its own. A strong story, undoubtedly. (Bliss, 
Sands & Co. 297 pp. 6s.) 


Jutia’s CAPRICE. By Lewis SzerGEanrt. 


Julia is unhappily—and doubtfully, as to legality—married to 
the Earl of Walcboren. Meeting with a raw, generous boy, Arthur 
Daubeny, she makes him fall madly in love with her, and the boy 
is horsewhipped by the Earl. This is the beginning of a story as 
episodical as Gil Blas. Julia and Daubeny meet later as theatrical 
débutante and manager; and again the Earl turns up, this time not 
with a horsewhip, but with proof of the legality of his marriage. 
A closely > not very elevating story. (Hurst & Blackett. 
331 pp. 6s. 


Tue Szcrer or A Hottow TREE. By Navunron CovErtTsivE. 
The author of this story says that its characters are portrayed 
from life, including the eccentric and violent Squire Matthews, on 
whose murder the ‘“‘ mystery” hangs. The desolate Welsh back- 
grounds, and the in 


uction of Matskalla, ‘‘the wisest woman of 





the falling men would prove to be the cad who turns up in Mrs. 
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the Romani,” as the leading agent in the discovery of the criminal, 
ive colour to the story, and the element of love is, of course, not 
king. (Digby, Long & Co. 317 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Disaster. By Pavt anp Vicror MARGUERITE. 


This story isa daily narrative of the first part of the Franco- 
German War, and it is also largely a character-study of Marshal 
Bazaine. But the translator, Mr. Frederic Lees, writes: “The 
Marguerites have not given us a book wholly devoted to military 
matters. The hero’s love for Anine, besides many other 
incidents and characters too numerous to mention, serve (!) to add 
brightness to a picture which might otherwise have been gloomy 
and monotonous.” (Chatto & Windus. 415 pp. 6s.) 


Trve Bive; or, Toe Lass THAT 
Lovep Aa Sarmor. By Hersert Rvss£Et1. 


A sailor lad falls in love, goes to sea, and returns to claim his 
‘“‘true blue” sweetheart: that is the story. ‘‘Tell me, Violet— 
I may call you Violet, mayn’t I?—whether I may believe that you 
cherish any feelings of affection towards me”: that is the style. 
(Chatto & Windus. 269 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Ar THE Sien or THE Gotpen Horn. By Joun K. Leys. 


An exciting story, of the popular serial type, of virtue and 
villainy. The chapter headings are sufficient testimony: ‘Black 
Treachery,” ‘‘ Rogues in Council,” ‘Do you Know a Man with a 
Scar on his Cheek?” “ A Terrible Suspicion,” “Trapped!” ‘ The 
Hunchback,” ‘Captain Winter Receives a Blow,” “Three Tele- 
grams.” (George Newnes, Lid. 287 pp. 3s. 6d.) 








REVIEWS. 





For the Religion. By Hamilton Drummond. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


WE have three small bones (as ple say) to pick with Mr. 
Drummond. Firstly, the title. y, in the name of all that is 
brisk and ardent and romantic, should he call a story of courage 
and adventure, rapier thrusts and hard riding, love and battle, by 
so forbidding a name? True that Coligny’s attempt to save his 
fellow Huguenots by shipping them to Florida is the theme; but 
there are a hundred more alluring ways of entitling such a history 
than For the Religion. If the book were not a good one, we should 
care nothing whether it had a repellent name or not; but it is most 
readable. Secondly, we object to the author’s method of beginning 
his story. His first chapter is bravely headed : ‘‘ Why Marcel rode 
post from Paris” ; and we read it to discover why, and behold it is 
sheer prologue, and the romance proper is dated fifty and more years 
earlier. hirdly, the person—Blaise de Bernauld—whom Mr. 
Drummond has chosen for his mouthpiece is eighty years of age, 
and we are prejudiced against narrators so advanced in life. As it 
turns out, this octogenarian can tell a story as well as the youngest ; 
but at the outset the reader is doubtful and afraid. Such is the 
press of romantic fiction now in circulation that an author who 
offers three such stumbling-blocks as Mr. Drummond does—the 
title, the false start, and the antiquity of the hero—is in danger of 
not eng | read at all. Hence our protests. 

But the persevering reader will be rewarded. We have no 
hesitation in awarding For the Religion a place in the first rank of 
the historical novels of the day. It has blood, it has movement; 
the men are real; and the style has-clarity, gravity. This scene, 
coming early in the book, gives the note : . 


** * See you,’ said Jean Carsault, ‘the Admiral has the iniquities of 
Rouen to ieery and every ee in France to save. What think 
ye? Will not he and his fight? Guise has the King to win, the Queen 
to conquer, Coligny to humble, and power to gain. Will not he and his 
fight? Truly, yes.’ 

Up from the table he lifted Marcel’s goblet of Burgundy, and flung 
its liquor in a huge red splash on the fluor, so that rivulets aud veins 


‘ Blood will flow like that,’ he said. ‘Would to the Lord I might be 
there to draw the spigot wider !’ 


£ Ay,’ cried Marcel. ‘ But, man, that was good wine!’ 

* Ay,’ back Jean Careault sourly. ‘But, man, it will be 
good blood !’ 

The story follows the fortunes of Coligny and the Protestants. 
The hero was at the battle of Dreux, and subsequently became one 
of the gallant company of gentlemen who crossed to Florida. The 
voyage and its adventures are described with spirit. Among the 
silealite was one Boisgrillet, a blusterer. Blaise de Bernauld was 
of Navarre, the only Navarrese on board; and one night in the 
cabin hot words arose, and Boisgrillet spake thus : 


‘**¢ Then the more need to look to ourselves. Who says Navarrese says 
Catholic ; and who says Catholic says traitor——’ 
D’ Armand swung round on bis heel, and, with his palms on the edge 


of the table, le across to the other, bis handsome face white and set 
in a mask of contempt. 
‘Who ?’ he said: ‘ Burgundy or Boisgrillet ? The wine or the 


man? Be that as it may, the man must answer for it. Now, hear me. 
Who says vapourer, blusterer, and bully says Boisgrillet; and who says 
Boisgrillet says liar. Is that plain a Monsieur Boisgrillet, or do 
you need this to clear your brain?’ and before those by could catch his 


arm he had fi a splash of wine full into the other’s face. 

To do Boisgrillet justice he was no coward, and was ever eT 
with his steel. A faint heart could have no place in a band of Coligny’s 
choosing. 


Before the wine had dripped from his beard to the table he was on his 
feet with his hand gripping for his sword-hilt. But Dessaix and Myault, 
on either side of a were as quick as he, and had their blades crossed 
between the disputants.” 


The massacre of Ooligny’s gentlemen by Spaniards is the crowning 
feature of the story. It is very grim, very absorbing, with fine 
heroic touches. Mr. Drummond certainly understands the composi- 
tion of the lion-hearted. Altogether a very excellent book. 


* * * * 
The Fight for the Crown. By W.E. Norris. . 
(Seeley & Co.) 4 


Tue case of Mr. Norris is a sad one of degeneration complicated by 
success. Several years ago he used to turn out sound and amusing 
novels. We recollect that an enthusiastic critic called him “a 
second Thackeray,” and we ourselves read My Friend Jim twice 
with pleasure. And now we close with a sigh The Fig't for th 
Crown, in which plot and matter are thin to transparency and 
padding is liberal to prodigality, and we fail to find any excuse for 
the triviality of it all. Mr. Norris’s danger always lay on the side 
of verbiage and the elaboration of petty detail: he has become 
almost laughable in his solemn mistaking of molehills for mourtains. 
The plot, such as it is, is coldly furnished forth by the realities 
which long ago crowded the daily newspapers. There is no 
humour, little character-drawing, and less action. For these we 
are offered the drawing-room politics of the eighties, the empty 
babble of titled folk, and an intolerable deal of explanation. An 
undeniable gift for social satire has sunk to this : 


‘Lady Virginia pr earapan, gene wont to speak in somewhat oppro- 
brious terms of hunting and shooting men. Not, she would explain, 
that there was anything to be said against them during close time ; on 
the contrary, they were then, taking them all round, perhaps the best 
class of man in existence. But while in their favourite pursuits 
they ceased, according to her, to be of the slightest use for social 
purposes. Their conversation resolved itself into endless recitals of their 
own performances, which were frequently mendacious and always un- 
interesting ; they were apt to drop asleep immediately after dinner, and 
became, generally, such unconscionable ea that there was no living in 
the house with them.” 


The story begins upon the steps of a club “ at ”’—should it not be 
“in ” ?—Dublin, shifts to the house of an oppressed landlord in Co. 
Kerry, jumps to Lady Virginia Lethbridge’s house in London, and 
there, in more senses than one, it sticks. The Irish landlord has a 
beautiful daughter, who goes on the stage, and is run after by a fast 
nobleman, and a virtuous but lukewarm Home Ruler. The young 
-_ oe indifferent morals and the politics dear to Mr. Norris, 
and the Home Ruler swallows his annoyance and marries someone 
else. The whole proceeding is spun out to nearly four hundred 





ran hither and thither until the sand swallowed them up. 


pages. 
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Entombed in Flesh. By Michael Henry Dziewicki. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Tue notion of this book seems to us an original one. Lucifer 
pro a wager to Phantasto, a free Intelligence, servant neither 
to acon to Lucifer himself. Lucifer intends to tempt a pure 
maiden soul to sin: he suggests that Phantasto should incarnate 
himself in a mortal body, and do his best to save her, A fortnight 
the struggle shall endure. If Phantasto fails, he is to remain 
enslaved on earth so long as Lucifer chooses. Phantasto 

and enters the body of an exposed medium, just dead from 
humiliation. He fails in saving the maiden, who, indeed, falls in 
love with him, and offers to become his mistress. Then follows 
a campaign to force Lucifer to surrender his bargain. This is 
finally accomplished by the eloquent preaching of that Christianity 
which Phantasto has by his own will excluded himself from, and 
the released Intelligence escapes to his own sphere, leaving the 
hideous corpse of the medium behind. 

It is a E sox idea, but Mr. Dziewicki does not carry it out. At 
the psychology of the thing, the curious blend of human and super- 
natural in the mental workings of the incarnate Phantasto, yy va 
worked thoughtfully and ingeniously: he almost makes it appear 
plausible ; but he has not the power of clothing his conceptions in, 
what are after all n to a novel, age wes words. He 
writes English as if he had learnt to do so, and perhaps we are 
justified in inferring from his pean that this is actually the 
case. Phantasto’s great lecture on Christianity is thus described : 

“Tt was a d lecture—such a lecture as no one had , as no 
one had ever heard before, or was likely to hear again but from the same 
lips. Could it even be called a lecture Fin very truth it was an oration. 
Its eloquence and pathos melted the hardest hearts and brought tears to 
the driest eyes. No one could resist it. There were passages of high 
poetry; there were coruscations of meget anger; there were even 
at times, to relieve the tension, spar. of humour and beams of wit. 
And then once more the torrent would pour forth, sweeping all before it, 
until the hearers bowed their heads, ashamed to think how little they 
arte tee understood what Christ was, what their Christianity 
oug ” 


Description as well as lecture is presumably meant to be eloquent, 
but the fervour fails to translate itself; it leaves us unmoved. 








ANTHOLOGIES IN LITTLE. 
II.—Rosert Herrick. 


Tue life of a oom is a budget of penne The most 
agan of English singers, he was yet a parson, and not in name 
pert : on though he put off his cassock during the Common- 
wealth, in verse at least he has frequently enough his devout 
mood. He will sing not alone of ‘‘ May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, 
wakes,” and of “‘ bridegrooms, brides,” and “cleanly wantonness,” 
but also “ of heaven, and hope to have it after all.” Nor is Her- 
rick’s religious Muse to be looked at askance even in a century that 
knew Donne and Crashaw, Herbert and Vaughan. Again, he whom 
we think of most readily as a pastoral poet in reality hated the 
country. His home was always ‘‘ loathed Devonshire” to him, and 
at any moment he gladly turned from curds and junkets to re-visit 
his beloved London and to toy with the “silken bodice” or 
‘* tempestuous petticoat ” of some courtly and perfumed Julia. 
The fact is, that the pastoral note inserted itself into the song 
of Herrick almost by accident. Essentially, as beseemed a scholar 
and a wit, he modelled himself on the classics. Some of his 
epi came from Martial, and flowers were for him less things 
of delight than subjects for neat myths of — after 
the manner of Ovid. But he was overflowing with song, had 
the “ importunate lyric opulence ” more than any Englishman of 
his day, perhaps more than any Englishman before or since; and 
when more pleasing themes fell short, his sunny, genial temper 
ed into music the life around him. But not with an eye 
very persistently on the object. Reminiscences of Roman country 
life mingle irresistibly with his English revels; and, like Mr. 
Kipling, the vicar of Dean Prior talks of “cowslips in your 
Devon combes,’’ forgetting that cowslips have never been a Devon- 
shire flower. 





London was in hig heart and in his blood. His father was a gold- | 





smith in Cheapside. Robert seems to have been at Westminster 
School, and to have passed thence to St. John’s College at 
Cambridge. Afterwards he lived on his witsin London and sought 
the patronage of the great. Charles the First gave him a little 
living at Dean Prior in Devonshire, and Herrick wrote a “ Fare- 
well unto Poetrie” and also a “ Farewell unto Sack.” Both poet 
and sack, however, remained dear to him through life. He passed, 
you may be sure, pretty idle clerical days with his elderly servant, 

dence Baldwin, preachin haps when the fit took him, more 
often writing epigrams on parishioners, or composing dainty 
verses upon the charms of his many, and probably imaginary, mis- 
tresses. His ejection under the Commonwealth was doubtless 
inevitable, and he took it with a light heart; seeking in the garb 
of a layman whatever fun the y had left in London. He 
remained unmarried, printed the ‘‘ Hesperides,” and returned to Dean 
Prior at the Restoration, to die in the odour of sanctity a dozen 
years later : 


‘“‘To THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MvcH oF TIME, 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may : 
Old Time is still a-flying, 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But, being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times will succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry : 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry.” 


**To MEADOWS. 


Ye have been fresh and > 
Ye have been fill’d with flowers, 
And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours. 


You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 


You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round: 
Each virgin like a spring, 

With honeysuckles crown’d. 
But now we see none here 

Whose silvery feet did tread, 
And with dishevell’d hair 

Adorn’d this smoother mead. 
Like unthrifts, having spent 

Your stock and needy grown, 
Y’are left here to lament 

Your poor estates, alone.” 


“To DAFFODILS. 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising sun 
not attain’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, ’ 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 


But to the evensong, 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 
We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short 8 spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As = anything. 


e die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to Se — er’s ay 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 
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‘“‘Tre Map Marp’s Sone. 


Good-morrow to the day so fair, 
Good-morning, sir, to you ; 

Good-morrow to mine own torn hair, 
Bedabbled with the dew. 


Good-morning to this primrose too, 
Good-morrow to maid 

That will with flowers the tomb bestrew 
Wherein my love is laid. 


Ah! woe is me, woe, woe is me! 
Alack and well-a-day ! 
For ity, sir, find out that bee 
ich bore my love away. 


I’ll seek him in your bonnet brave, 
I'll seek him in your eyes ; 

Nay, now I think they’ve made his grave 
I’ th’ bed of strawberries. 


T’ll seek him there: I know ere this 
The cold, cold earth doth shake him, 
But I will go, or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 


Pray, hurt him not, though he be dead ! 
He knows well who do love him, 

And who with green turfs rear his head, 
And who do rudely move him. 


He’s soft and en ee take heed). 
With bands of cowslips bind him, 

And bring him home! But ’tis decreed 
That I shall never find him.” 


‘“‘ THE Nicut PrecE: To Junta. 


Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee, 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee ! 


No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mislight thee, 
Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee; 
But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there’s none to affright thee! 


Let not the dark thee cumber : 

What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me! 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 

My soul I’ll pour into thee.” 


“To ELECTRA. 


I dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 

Lest, having that or this, 
L’might grow proud the while. 


No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kisséd thee.” 








MR. GEORGE GISSING AT HOME. 


A wrirer in the American Book-Buyer furnishes some very in- 
teresting, if not altogether unfamiliar facts, respecting the career 
of Mr. George Gissing, a novelist who is now rapidly “ coming to 
his own.” 

Gissing’s life story (says the Book-Buyer) is as dreary and 
merciless as some of the incidents in his stories. He is a York- 





shireman, having been born in Wakefield thirty-nine years ago. 
His father was a man of learning and sound business sense, and 
held many important county offices. He died in 1870, leaving 
young Gissing, but thirteen years old, alone in the world. He 
received the ordinary education of the middle-class English boy, 
stopping short of the university. He early evinced an aptitude for 
languages, mastering Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, and Italian ; 
the last three he speaks and writes fluently. He t a year 
among the peasants of Italy, and he smiles at the suggestion of 
Continental travelling being te yeas 

He commenced life as a er in a private school; but, being 
endowed with a plethora of nerves and a paucity of patience, he 
made but little success. He kept at it, however, for two years, 
when, in desperation, he gave up the le and “ packed his 
grip” for London, with a few guineas in pocket. It was the old 
instance of the frying-pan and the fire over in. He aimed at 
some more hopeful career than teaching, and resolved to take up 
literature. 

His life in London was a long, ot ees fight against 
poverty. For more than two years he did not know from what 
quarter the next meal was coming. He could not support himself 
by literature alone, and was compelled at times to act as a private 
tutor. He destroyed quantities of MS. in the strenuous struggle 
for style. Disappointments were many; but he felt that he 
the proper material in him, could he but give expression to it. 
Living in the cheapest quarter of London, his outlook on life was 
one of gloom. His own life and that about him furnished endless 
themes for stories. 

After enumerating Mr. Gissing’s novels, and indicating their 
inspiration, the writer continues: ‘‘ London furnishes Mr. Gissing 
with material, but the novelist himself lives at Epsom, twelve miles 
from the metropolis whose heart he has probed so relentlessly. He 
lives in a small house, and his workshop is the tiniest room 
a plainly furnished, with a few books. ‘It amuses me,’ 
he said, ‘whenever I see illustrated in a magazine the 
studies of well-known authors—many of them my friends. 
Unto that I shall never attain. I shall die as I have lived—a 
Bohemian.’ 

His life is one of seclusion. He has no part in ordiriary social 
affairs. He does not desire it. In precarious health, he is a 
hard worker, and turns out a tremendous amount of ‘copy’ each 

ear. Once a week he goes to London, where he rambles about the 
ower districts in search of characters and incidents. His sole 
amusement is an occasional visit to the British Museum. At 
present he is hard at work on a new novel of London life, of life 
among the middle classes, the life he knows so well, which he 
portrays so graphically, but without the faintest touch of the 
poetic i ination, without which no book can live. He 
is also working on some sketches for the magazines, and has 
tried his hand at biography. Mr. Gissing ought to succeed 
in this form of literary work; for he has positive genius for 
marshalling facts and seizing the vital and essential. But he looks 
upon such work as mere recreation. His heart is in his novels, 
and he strives seriously and with a purpose. He believes implicitly 
that his bitter, unpalatable message will bear sweet fruit in the 
regeneration of the lower classes of society. He does not preach 
reform, he suggests no remedy; but he paints in raw pigments 
a picture of pain and patience, and a selfish, sordid, coward world 
that complains and cries and shirks its burdens. To his credit be 
it said that he never complained of his own task, self-im nor 
questioned the reward, more concerned with his work that it be 
honest than with another man’s estimate of it.” 

“‘T have only one rule to work by,” he said one day, after a 
conversation on the methods of literary production: “it is simply 
to write of what I know best. This principle is vital, the life of 
literature. If my stories are pessimistic, it is only because my life 
is such. My environments were sordid, the people were sordid, and 
my work is but a reflection of it all. Sadness? My books are full 
of it. The world is full of it. Show me the masterpieces of art, 
literature, or music, and I shall show you creations palpitating with 
sadness. Ah, the toil for the ‘weib und kind,’ how it fashions 
men’s lives! Mine has been but the common lot. No use saying 
much about it. I find my little happiness in the fields in summer, 
and am content when I think of the toiling millions, twelve miles 
ah, who never see a blue sky, or feel the earth yield beneath 

eir feet. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





[T a little shilling volume bound in hedge- 
Finch blue are to be found those of Mr. 
Austin’s Songs of England which he 
ressive of the best variety 
of patriotism. The collection is dedicated 
to Lord Wolseley. By ‘‘ England,” says 
the Laureate, in his brief preface, “ for 
which no other appellation equally compre- 
hensive and convenient has yet been dis- 
covered, it is intended to indicate not only 
Great Britain and Ireland, but Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, India, and every 
spot of earth where men feel an instantaneous 
ill of imperial kinship at the very sound 
of the Name that lends its title to the 
opening poem in the present volume.” 


considers most 6 





To the reader who wishes to be glowingly 
stimulated, Mr. Austin’s lyrics and sonnets 
are not, perhaps, to be recommended; but 
for those who like quiet and gentlemanly 
patriotism, not dissimilar from that of a 
village rector on Trafalgar Day, allied to a 
pleasant felicity of rhyme, the little book 
should be adequate and refreshing. But we 
think it amusing that the collection should 
have been prepared by its author at 
Florence. 





Mr. J. Y. W. MacAuistzr has made the 
following interesting statement: ‘I venture 
to think that many of your readers will be 
glad to learn that Mr. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) has already achieved the task he 
set himself and discharged the load of debt 
which the unfortunate collapse of the firm 
of Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. placed 
teen his shoulders, or rather I should say 
which he took upon his shoulders. His 
legal representative has recently addressed 
the following letter to the Publishers’ Weekly, 
New York: ‘ February 7, 1898. Dear Sirs,— 
Mr. Olemens has placed in my hands the 





‘| pay you the balance of 


necessary funds and has instructed me to 
ur claim against 
the late firm of C. L. Webster & Company 
at the time of its failure. . . .—Yours 
truly, K. I. Harrison.’” Mr. MacAlister 
adds that, with the exception of the historical 
case of Sir Walter Scott, he does not think 
there is to be found in the records of 
literature anything quite equal to Mark 
Twain’s conduct in insisting upon taking on 
himself the debts of the company when he 
might under limited liability provisions have 
left the creditors to satisfy themselves with 
a mere dividend. 





Marx TwaAtn’s success in carrying out the 
great project to which he dedicated himself 
on the failure of his business will be matter 
for satisfaction to all his very numerous 
friends. He has worked hard to amass the 
necessary funds, and has done so single- 
handed, and we are proud to congratulate 
him on a noble achievement. It will be 
remembered that early last year, when sick 
at heart and in poor health, Mark Twain 
accepted the offer of a public subscription 
which was made by a New York paper. 
But in the course of a few days that accept- 
ance was revoked, and he determined that 
not from without but from within should 
the debt be paid. Honour be to him for 
such a decision. 





Ar this point it is interesting again to 
read the letter which Mark Twain wrote 
concerning his intentions towards the firm’s: 
creditors soon after he had begun his lecture 
tour: 

‘Tt has been reported that I sacrificed, for 
the benefit of the creditors, the property of the 
publishing firm whose financial backer I was, 
and that I am now lecturing for my own 
benefit. This is an error. I intend the lectures, 
as well as the property, for the creditors. The 
law recognises no mortgage on a man’s brain ; 
and a merchant, who has given up all he has, 
may take advan of the laws of insolvency 
and start free again for himself. But I am not 
a business man, and honour is a harder master 
than the law. It cannot compromise for less 
than a hundred cents on the dollar, and its 
debts never outlaw. I had a two-thirds interest 
in the publishing firm, whose capital I fur- 
nished. If the firm had prospered I should 
have expected to collect two-thirds of the 

rofits. As it is, I expect to pay all the debts. 

y partner has no resources, and I do not look 
for assistance from him. By far the largest 
single creditor of this firm is my wife, whose 
contributions in cash, from her private means, 
have nearly equalled the claims of all the others 
combined. She has taken nothing. On the 
contrary, she has helped, and intends to help, 
me to satisfy the obligations due to the rest. 
It is my intention to my creditors to accept 
that as a legal discharge, and trust to my 
honour to pay the other 50 per cent. as fast as 
I can earn it. From my reception thus far on 
my lecturing tour, I am confident that if I live 
I can pay off the last debt within four years, 
after which, at the age of sixty-four, I can 
make a fresh and unencum start in life. 
I am goiog to Australia, India, and South 
Africa, and next year I hope to make a tour of 
the great cities of the United States. I meant, 
when I mn, to give my creditors all the 
benefit of this, but I in to feel that I am 
ining something from it too, and that my 





Sividends, if not available for banking pur- 


poses, may be even more satisfactory than 
theirs.” 


Mark Twain has told us that his favourite 
motto is—‘‘ Be good, and you will be lone- 
some.” He must be very lonesome now. 


Tue two books of Mr. Watts-Dunton 
which are placed to his credit in Who’s Who 
both bear the date 1897. Considering that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton was born in 1836, and 
that these are times when every one rushes 
into print, this is a considerable achievement. 
But once having joined the vulgar pub- 
lishing throng, Mr. Watts-Dunton seems to 
be steadily on the downward path. Two 
more books of his are now foreshadowed : 
a collection of his reviews and the romance 
Aylwin, which has been in type for more 
than twenty years. Whispers of the story 
have been echoing in literary circles for 
longer than most of us can remember. 
Now we are to have the book itself. If 
good wine improves by keeping, why not 
Aylwin? 





In the current number of Cosmopolis will 
be found a poem on the French Revoluticn, 
by Mr. Meredith, which we can recommend 
to any one in need of hard reading. 





An American gentleman who is dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional”’ 
has re-written it: which is, we suppose, a 
logical enough proceeding. The poem is 
ee in a Boston paper with an intro- 

uction recommending it, but stating that 
it is not yet quite Ao ma ‘‘ For example, 
the ear is still shocked by the rhyming of 
‘dies’ and ‘ sacrifice,’ of ‘loose’ and ‘ use.’ 
Then, too, the absurd contradiction is per- 
mitted to stand in the lines: 

‘ Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.’ 

On the other hand, the poem gains strength 
by the avoidance of the double ‘lest we 
forget’ at the end of each verse and by the 
splendid terseness of the last line, as well as 
by the slight verbal corrections and by the 
=— of the pretentious ‘Amen’ at the 

ose.” 





Here are the two first stanzas of the 
revised ‘‘ Recessional ”’: 
‘* God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget ! 


The echo of the tumult dies ; 
The captains and the kings depart ; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget!” 


Impudence could no further go. 





Aw action was recently brought by the 
University of Cambridge against Messrs. 
Blackie & Sons for infringement of copyright 
in respect of editions of Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism and Milton’s L’Allegro and Ii 
Penseroso and Lyecidas, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Evans and published by Messrs. Blackie 





& Sons, which were considered by the 
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Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
to infringe their copyright in editions of the 
same poems published in the Pitt Press Series 
and edited by Mr. A. 8. West and Mr, 
A. W. Verity. The action has been settled 
by the withdrawal of the books objected to 


and the payment by Messrs. Blackie & Sons | 


of the plaintiffs’ costs ; the plaintiffs waiving 
any claim to damages. 





Messrs. Patrick Geppes & CoLLEaGuEs 
will publish immediately a summary of the 
Dreyfus affair from the trial of Dreyfus to 
that of Zola. The brochure has been pre- 
pared by a French writer who is intimately 
acquainted with the whole subject, and 
whose impartiality and good faith are 
vouched for in a preface by Prof. Geddes. 





Meanwuitzt Mr. John Lane has been 
even more enterprising ; and before us lies 
a little crimson shilling volume, entitled 
Zola’s Letters to France. Tt is the merest 
brochure—but forty-five pages—yet most 
persons who have followed the trial will be 
glad to possess it; for herein is the germ of 
the fee oy indictment of the novelist. Mr, 
Lane gives us the four letters—to the Youth 
of France, to France, to M. Felix Faure 
and the Minister of War. Two of thé 
translations are those which were made for 
the Jewish Chronicle, two are new, and Mr. 
L. F. Austin provides a preface. 





Herz is a fine passage from the “ Letter 
to the Youth of France” : 


‘*Oh, young men, young men! remember, I 
entreat, the great work which awaits you. You 
are the workmen of the future; it is you who 
will determine the character of the twentieth 
century; it is you who, we earnestly hope, 
will solve the problems of truth and equity that 
the dying century propounds. We, the old, 
the dle men, hand on to you the formidable 
results of our investigations, many contradic- 
tions, much, perhaps, which is obscure, but 
certainly the most strenuous effort which ever 
century made to reach the light, the most 
faithful and solidly based documents, and the 
very foundations of the vast edifice of Science, 
which you must continue to build up for your 
own honour and happiness. All we ask of you 
is to be more generous, more emancipated of 
mind than were we ; to leave us behind in yout 
love of a wholesome life, in your ardour for 
work, in the fecundity through which man and 
the earth will produce at length an overflowing 
harvest of joy beneath the glorious sunshine. 
And we should make way for you, fraternally. 
glad to go and take our rest after the day's toil 
in the sound sleep of death, if we knew that 
you would carry on our work and realise our 
dreams.” 





Tue late Lord Tennyson’s elder brother, 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson, whose death this 
week we regret to have to record, was a 
poet in a true but limited sense, and a 
poet for whose work Lord Tennyson seems 
to have had a more than merely brotherly 
admiration. In the present Lord Tennyson’s 
memoir of his father we read : 

‘*My father said of Frederick’s poems that 
‘they were organ-tones echoing among the 
mountains,’ and quoted a fine sonnet of his: 


‘Portico HAPPINESS. 


There is a fountain, to whose flowery side 
By diverse ways the children of the earth 


Run day and night, athirst to measure forth 

Its — sweet waters, health and wealth and 
ride, 

Woeer clad in arms, and wisdom argus-eyed ; 

But One apart from all is seen to stand, 

And take up in the hollow of his hand 

What to their golden vessels is denied, 

Baffling their utmost reach. He, born and 
ursed 


n 
In the glad sound and freshness of the eng 
Drinks momently its dews, and feels no thirst; 
And sorrows for that troop as it returns 

Thro’ the waste wilderness with empty arms.’” 





An erroneous impression is abroad that 
Mr. W. E. Henley is the editor of The 
Outlocx. Mr. Henley, whose health has not 
been good lately, retired from the New 
Review on account chiefly of the pressure of 
other literary work. The editor of The 
Outlook is Mr. Percy A. Hurd, 


Tue representations of the ‘“ Antigone ” 
of Sophocles, in the open-air Greek Theatre 
at Bradfield College, Berks, will take place 
this year, the usual interval of three years 
having elapsed since the production of the 
“ Alcestis”’ of Euripides. The two plays 
named, with the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of Zischylus, 
are played as a series—e.g., the “ Aga- 
memnon” in 1892; the ‘‘Alcestis” in 1895; 
the “ Antigone” in 1898. The auditorium 
has been much enlarged, and will now hold 
more than 2,000 people. All the conditions 
of the Attic drama will be reproduced, in- 
cluding the ancient Greek music and the 
ancient instruments (masks alone being ex- 
cluded). The dates fixed are: Monday, 
June 20; Thursday, June 23; Saturday, 
June 25. 








Mr. F. R. Benson’s special revival at 
Stratford-on-Avon during Sielinaasien 
Memorial Performances this year will be 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” five performances 
of which will be given, three on the even- 
ings of April 14, 15, and 18; and two on 
Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23. 





Dr. Martrneav, who was a schoolfellow 
of George Borrow in Norwich, has been 
sending some recollections of the author of 
Lavengro to a contributor of the Eastern 
Daily Press. He writes: “ Borrow used to 
gather about him three or four favourite 
schoolfellows, and with a sheet of paper and 
book on his knee invent and tell a story, 
making rapid little pictures of each dramatis 
persona that came upon the stage. The plot 
was woven and spread out with much in- 
genuity, and the characters were various 
and well discriminated. But two of them 
were sure to turn up in every tale—the 
Devil and the Pope—and the working of 
the drama invariably had the same issue, 
the utter ruin and dis of these two 
potentates. I have often thought that there 
was a presage here of the mission which pro- 
duced The Bible in Spain.” It is to be 
hoped that Prof. Knapp, Borrow’s bio- 
grapher, has had access to Dr. Martineau’s 
memory. 





Tue fashion of writing ballades and 
rondeaux, although it is in disfavour in 





London, still persists at the Universities. 
From the “Ballade of the Mutability of 

















Human Affairs,” in the Granta, we take the 
first stanza : 
“* Wild briar’s a blossom that fades, 
(Like litmus with strong alkalies) ; 
And the love of terrestrial maids 
Is tender—too tender—to prize, 
kod happiness opills st the betak 
appiness spills at the ;: 
Love “4 obs wh and flies— 
But Smith’s is a permanent Ink.” 
There is no reason why these old French 
forms should have become unpopular. For 
the light, occasional poet the ballade is as 
suitable as to the serious one is the sonnet. 
Yet the sonnet perseveres while the ballade, 
the rondeau, the roundel, the triolet, and the 
villanelle are discredited. As a matter of 
fact, the ballade should be encouraged, since 
by sheer necessity of rhyme the poet is 
compelled to say something, which other- 
wise he might not do. 





Mrs. Orarcrz has been engaged for some 
time on an historical romance, the subject 
of which is the story of Locrine and Gwen- 
dolene. It will probably a first as a 
serial in Harper’s Magazine. nse 





Last year was published for private circu- 
lation a collection of extracts from the 
journals of the late William Cory, the author 
of Jonica. It was a wise book, better 
worth the attention of the reading public 
than hundreds of volumes that have wide 
popularity. Now comes from Mr. Frowde, 
of the Clarendon Press, a pamphlet con- 
sisting of Hints to Eton Masters, - rinted 
from one of Mr. Cory’s journals, dated 1862. 
The little book might well find *its way 
into the hands of schoolmasters generally, 
for it is rich in good sense most admirably 
expressed. Here are a few passages : 


‘* If you wish your pupils to become acquainted 
with the existence of old books, like Cowper’s 
poems, Boswell, Faerie Queene, or the like, take 
the book out of your shelves, and leave it on the 
table carelessly when the boys come to ‘ private 
business.’ Some of them are sure to look at it, 
turn over the pages, and get a notion of its 
character ; and you can very easily reclaim their 
Remember what ennui you suffered 
yourself in those years, and take pity on the 
scholarlike lad, who, having learnt his Thucy- 
dides, has to sit still for an hour, to be bored by 
the fumbling and croaking of a weak brother.” 


‘‘In reading Horace I take care that boys 
hear how Pope and Byron imitated him. 

I like to quote s written by disinter- 
ested people, not living, on the classics, which 
attest their admiration of Sophocles, Virgil, or 
tke 1: « This 

ike to say of a passage in Virgil: ‘ This was 
quoted by tham, Pitt, or Peel,’ as the case 
may be. Then I come down to the ‘ moist 
earth,’ by some one for the date of 
Chatham, Pitt, or Peel. 

Much of this is meant in pure benevolence, to 
deliver the poor lads from the weariness of their 
dead language lessons. I am quite aware that, 
if they came into school to read Othello, or Tom 
Jones, or Southey’s Life of Nelson, they would 
be equally bored when the novelty was over. 1 
do not wish to throw over the immortals of 
Greece and Rome, but to deck their images with 
fresh wreaths made in other gardens.” 





In these days of wide-awake booksellers 
and ‘“ Prices Current” it is not often that 
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a book bought for a illi can be sold THe most we can discover:is that the . in which any two. points in taken, 
for eighteen sovereigns. s occurred, | author goes to Florence, Rome, Greece, and | the speaker is found to lie wholly with regard 
however, in the case of a copy of Shelley's | St. Andrews, and rhapsodises or declaims in | *° those two points. aes 
privately printed edition of Queen Mab,|a Carlylean patois. St. Andrews, its uni- | ,,//1- When ® Proctor, meeting another Proc- 
which was bought the other day from a| versity, and its gelf links are sketched in | on} o other, the fesling entertained by each aide 


poor widow for a shilling, and has realised 
£18 in London. 





A oopy of the second issue of The Literary 
Year Book reaches us from Mr. George 
Allen. The editor for 1898 is Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, Mr. Aflalo having too much to do 
in connexion with the Encyclopadia of Sport— 
which seems a sufficient reason. The best 
we can say of the book is that it is a shade 
better than last year; but it is still a very 
weak production. And such a work, to justify 
its existence, must be decisive, authoritative. 





Tus, for example, is not the kind of 
sentence required in the editorial summary 
of the year’s literature: ‘‘ Lochinvar must 
make the publishers who signed contracts 
with Mr. Crockett up to 1904 feel inclined 
to whistle for their money.” And, again, 
‘‘One cannot say that either [ Zhe Sporls of 
Poynton and What Maisie Knew] reach 
the height of Princess Casamassima.” Again, 
‘Neither Mr. G. 8. Street nor Mr. Barry 
Pain can be called altogether new men.” 
The driver of fat oxen need not be himself 
fat, but we expect the editor of a Literary 
Year Book to write grammar. 





Ten it is wrong, for instance, to say 
of Mr. Coulson Kernahan: ‘He has 
acted as a sort of arbiter elegantiarum, 
a kind of M.C. to the lighter muse, 
collaborating with the late Mr. Locker 
Lampson in producing an Anthology of 
Vers de Société.” As a matter of fact, the 
real work of ‘ production ”’ was accomplished 
more than a score of years before the arrival 
of Mr. Kernahan at Rowfant. Again, Mr. 
Morrison wrote Zhe Child of the Jago; but 
here he is credited with Zhe Child of the 
Iago, which suggests a sequel to ‘‘ Othello”; 
and Mr. Benjamin Swift appears as Mr. 
Benjamin Smith. These are, perhaps, trivial 
mistakes, but they go to prove that the 
book wants thorough overhauling and re- 
planning. As it stands it is neither one 
thing nor the other. 





Now and then we receive a book which 
we can only label eccentric. Such a book 
is The Leading Aisles. It bears no author’s 
name, but is full of its author’s personality. 
The preface takes the form of a letter from 
the author to the publisher, by which it 
appease that the former is a disciple of 
Thomas Carlyle. “Nothing,” he says, ‘“‘ has 
come since that one immense deliverance of 
faith, nothing but the usual negative re- 
currence of journalistic periodicity.” To 
proclaim anew Carlyle’s p philosophy 
seems to be the author’s object. As for his 
manner of doing it: 

“‘The method employed is that of organic 
growth, the form used is that of metaphor, for 
metaphor seemed the best of the three ways, 
metaphor, parable, allegory, to make the things 
which are unseen, through the seen, seen.” 

We have tried very hard to see the unseen 
through the seen pages of this book, but in 


vain, 








several chaotic pages. At a Wednesday 
“at home” we mar 
‘‘The professors, one by one, come in; first 

him, high-shouldered son of mountainous 
Argyll, and sniffling, wonders how much Greek 
among these clods is spread ; then ‘ Jovial Jim’ 
appears, shakes hands, proceeds to intersect a 
pink sponge sand wich, and hand round the tea. 

ry Mig not here; the unknown still has way 
with him, the known too well. Here comes at 
last the literateur, no mere fessor he, and 
sits him centre in a couch admiring dames close 
murmuring around. A buzz of chatter and 
then songs ; soon hunters of the Fifeshire hounds 
atrive; their meetis done. The shining-faced 
and easy-mannered throng dispels the student 
swarm, who seek their hats and sticks, and 
home. Tea-pots await them ino their street- 
side bunks, and scones and ginger-bread, the 
horsehair-covered fireside chair, a pot of good 
tobacco, and the pipe, ready for use, among the 
books upon the chiffonier or whatnot wonder of 
veneer, varnish, and glue.” 
If this is metaphor we fail to understand it ; 
if it is description we cannot admire it. But in 
neither case do we blush for our “ negative 
recurrence of journalistic periodicity.” 





Tue humorous paper with which New 
York was to have been tickled—Z’ Enfant 
Terrible—is not, it seems, to be, after all. 





Lewis Carrot is prominent in the new 
Cornhill. One reference, made by the 
gentleman who supplies ‘“‘Pages from a 
Private Diary,” bears upon Lewis Carroll’s 
objection to be addressed by his proper 
name, and runs as follows: “I once com- 
mitted the indiscretion of confounding the 
humorist with the don, and was properly 
snubbed. An Oxford bookseller had told 
me that Mr. D. was extremely nice about 
the printing of his ‘ Alices,’ and that every 
copy not up to his ideal was withheld from 

e and given to the r. I, covetin 
some of these for our vilean children, an: 
being in Oxford, sent a note to Christ Church 
asking if I had been accurately informed, 
and received in reply the following printed 
circular, which is now.among my most 
cherished possessions : 

“«Mr. C. L. Dodgson is so uentl 
addressed by strangers = the quite ee ro 
ised assumption that he claims, or at any rate 
acknowledges, the authorship of books not 
published under his name, that he has found it 
necessary to print this, once for all, as an 
answer to all such applications. 

He neither claims nor acknowledges any 
connexion with any ‘pseudonym,’ or with any 
book not published under his own name. 

Christ Church, Oxford.’” 


Cornhill also has a Lewis Carroll article 
by the Rev. T. B. Strong, of Christ Church, 
in which incidentally we find these quota- 
tions from an 1865 pamphlet on “The 
Dynamics of a Parti-cle,” which gives an 
account of the election that ended in 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the repre- 
sentation of the University of Oxford. 
Here are some definitions : 


I. Plain superficiality is the character of a 





| 








is called Right Anger. 

IV. When two parties, coming together, feel 
a Right Anger, each is said to be complementary 
to the other (hough, strictly speaking, this is 
im “Oebene Anger thet hich is greater th 

. 18 Ww. 18 rtoan 

Right Anger. he 
In the same article the fact is noted that 
‘Chortle ” is included in Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary. 





Fr txy, let us quote a passage from the 
letter concerning her friendship with Lewis 
Carroll, which Mrs. Hargreaves, the original 
* Alice,” has sent to the St. James’s Gazette : 


‘* Most of Mr. Dodgson’s stories were told to 
us On river e itions to Nuneham, or Godstow, 
near Oxford. My eldest sister, now Mrs. 
Skene, was ‘ Prima,’ mentioned in the poem at 
the beginning of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. I was ‘ Secunda,’ and ‘Tertia’ was my 
sister Edith. I believe the beginning of ‘ Alice’ 
was told oue summer afternoon when the sun 
was so burning that we had landed in the 
meadows down the river, deserting the boat to 
take refuge in the only bit of shade to be 
found, which was under a new-made hayrick. 
Here from all three came the old petition of 
‘Tell us a story’—and so began the ever- 
delightful tale. Sometimes to tease us—and 
perhaps being really tired—Mr. Dodgson would 
stop suddenly and say, ‘ And that’s all till next 
time.’ ‘ Ah, but it is next time,’ would be the 
exclamation from all three; and after some 

uasion the story would start afresh. Another 

y, perhaps, the story would begin in the boat, 
and Mr. Dodgson, in the middle of telling a 
thrilling adventure, would pretend to go fast 
asleep, to our great dismay. I have often 
thought, with gratitude and wonder, of the 
unvarying kindness and good nature shown to 
us. Alice’s adventures were first. written down 
in answer to my teasing wish to possess the 
story in book form.”’ 





Tue second number of Zhe Home Uni- 
versity substantiates the claim of the pro- 
moters to originality. Their idea is evidently 
to be purely suggestive and stimulative. 
They re with horror anything like a 
course of teaching. The result is a budget 
of educational matter which provokes a smile 
by its variety. The schoolmaster is turned 
Ariel: he ‘divides and burns in many places.” 
Thus we have a story of Keats as a ‘‘Medical- 
student Poet,” a page of facts about Anne 
Boleyn, a polyglot conversation on ‘‘ Treacle 
for Burns,” articles on ‘‘The Jordan and 
its Lakes,” and “Cato the Elder,” a 
‘Lecture on Shells,” a slab of Coleridge’s 
“Table Talk,” ‘Botanical Notes for 
February,” some loose ‘‘ Memoranda as to 
Milton’s Life,’ and “The Present Condition 
of Greece.” After these items there seems 
to be something a little superfluous about 
‘‘ Extracts Relating to Education” and “A 
General Conversation.” The editor would 
probably meet objectors by adapting a 
speech of Dr. Johnson’s: “Sir, I have found 
you a number of facts, I am not 
obliged to find you a digestion.” 

OnE article, not named above, deserves 
notice, because it reveals a new type of 
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bookbuyer. The writer bid sixteen shillings | and other neighbourhoods are fully dealt 
for a Sante of books at a book sale because | with. The work will be issued by the REPUTATIONS 
it contained Count Segur’s Memoirs : | Leadenhall Press. ; RECONSIDERED. 
‘‘These I wanted, and I thought that the PEERS 
other sixty-four books could not be dear.” | Tux sudden death of Prof. H. CO. Banister JANE AUSTEN 
We should think not, but they might be| having left his widow in straitened cir- . 
troublesome. The buyer found in this | cumstances, some friends of the late Pro- NSTEAD of apologising, as I feel inclined 
bundle an odd volume of Sterne’s Sentimental | fessor have determined to endeavour to raise l to, for mixing two things so diverse as 


Journey, the Satires of Juvenal and Persius 
in a beautiful volume, but in type too 
small for his sight, an ecclesiasti istory 
from ‘‘Moses to Luther,” a Hindoo and 
Mohammedan almanac for 1784, a Life of 
Cromwell, a volume of Lardner, two of Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives,” a book of French pro- 
verbs, a manual of Domestic Medicine, and 
two books—Falconer’s Shipwreck and Somer- 
ville’s Chace—of which the purchaser says 
naively “ there is nothing to show that 
they are not first editions.” One would 
enjoy inspecting a library formed on these 
Gargantuan principles, 





For the benefit of Frenchmen visiting 
this country a little Dictionnaire de Slang has 
been a by M. Legras (Garnier 
Fréres), who, when he was living in London, 
he tells us, noted down in alphabetical 
order all the colloquial expressions he 
. heard. The results of his industry should 
assist his countrymen to some strikingly 
idiomatic English. Some of the translations 
are amusing: ‘All there—Actif et bien 
portant”; “Tl upset your apple-cart—Je 
vas te flanquer ta carcasse a Penvers”’; ‘*Gush 
—Enthousiasme sentimental pour un object sans 
importance”; ‘Plank down (money, &c.)— 
Méme sens que fork out”; ‘Swig—Botre a 
grends coups.” 





A sertzs of articles on Famous Houses of 
Bath, from the pen of Mr. J. F. Meehan, is 
appearing in Zhe Beacon, a new journal of 
‘political and general information” circu- 
lating in the Frome division of Somersetshire. 
The articles are accompanied by illustra- 
tions, and we hope that the series will 
ultimately be put into book form. Bath’s 
historical and literary associations will bear 
such a revival. 





Fvurnam has had its historians and topo- 
graphers, notably Faulkner. Faulkner’s 
Fulham is a familiar term in the second-hand 
book lists; and it has received the cachet of 
the accessible bookshelves round the walls 
of the British Museum Reading Room. 
But it is evident that Faulkner on y tickled 
the soil which Mr. Charles James Feret has 
been excavating deeply for some years. 
Mr. Feret’s Fulham Old and New will occupy 
three quarto volumes, and wili be fully 
illustrated. The Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Fulham, untouched by Faulkner, have 
been searched by Mr. Feret. The parish 
books, which extend back to 1625, and the 
church registers, which go back to 1675, 
have been explored. The history will take 
its shape from a tour, starting from Old 
Fulham Bridge, built in 1729, and the Ferry, 
which is as old as Magna Carta. Then High- 


street, Burlington-road, and Church-row 
will be reviewed ; and the church will be 
entered. The King’s-road, Parson’s- 

Fulham-road, W 


-green, Gibbs-green, 





funds for the purchase of an annuity for 
her. Dr. Vincent, 9, Berners-street, Lon- 
don, W., has kindly consented to act as 
hon, secretary, and Principal Cummings as 
hon. treasurer, 





amphlet describing a transla- 
tion of Von Vondel’s Lucifer by an American 
writer reaches us. We find in it a p e 
which we cannot refrain from boy simply 
by way of contrast to, and relief from, the 
ordinary literary gossip paragraph studded 
with familiar names : 

‘Last year in Holland I met Pol de Mont, 
whose best verses are collected under the title 
Tris. I fancy he is not well known yet out of 
his own land, but I may assure you that he is 
in the true succession of the great Dutch 8 
of our century—of Bilderdyk, Helmers, Tollens, 
Da Costa, Bogaers, Beets, Ten Kate. 

It was in Rotterdam; we drank coffee; I 
asked him : 

‘For what do you thank God most ?’ 

‘That I have escaped from the influence of 
Vader Cats.’ 

‘Bravo!’ said I. ‘You are the first Dutch 
writer (prose or verse) who has escaped it in 
300 long Dutch years.’ 

He thanked me by reciting his ‘ Ryzende 
Sterren.’ ” 


A LITTLE 





A comepretra from the pen of Mr. Barrie 
will form one of the features of the perfor- 
mance for the benefit of Miss Nellie Farren 
at Drury Lane. The title is “ Platonic 
Friendship.” 





THe Queen has just accepted specially 
bound copies of Volumes I., II., and III. of 
the New English Dictionary, published and 
dedicated to Her Majesty by the University 
of Oxford, and has sent to the Delegates of 
the Press, through Sir Arthur Bigge, her 
‘‘ best thanks for these first volumes of their 
magnificent work.” 





Messrs. Oassett & Co. have arranged to 
publish a cheap edition, in monthly volumes 
at 3s. 6d., of some of .R. L. Stevenson’s 
books, which are not now accessible 
in popular form. The following is the 
sequence of publication : March, Kidnapped ; 
April, Catriona; May, The Wrecker; June, 
Thand Nights’ Entertainments. 





In his new story, Zhe Incidental Bishop, Mr. 
Grant Allen makes a fresh departure. The 
scene is laid in the South Seas, and depicts 
the struggles of an innocent man tossed into 
a position which he has no right to occupy. 





Messrs. OC. Anrnur Pearson will publish 
at once Mr. Pett Ridge’s new no Three 
Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell. The hero 
coming to London meets three women, with 
~: his after career is intimately associ- 








shooting and criticism, I — ought 
rather to plume myself on falling in with a 
popular fashion. However, my part on this 
occasion is only that of one who reports 
a conversation. It is sometimes my fortune 
at a week-end to be one of four men who 
have discovered a cosy old inn on the 
Norfolk coast where there are no golf-links, 
some flight shooting, abundance of rabbits 
to pop at, a plain good dinner to be had, 
and a comfortable oak room in which to 
spend the evening. For the sake of con- 
venience I will call my friends Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson. 

Smith is from the city, but his hale figure 
and ruddy complexion, a frank eye, and 


a bearing dignified to the verge of swagger, 


give him the look of an ideal county squire. ' 


He is getting to be elderly, and is Con- 
servative in his icalism—.¢., for I 
detest quibbling verbal paradoxes, he 
carries with him that enthusiasm and zeal 
for ‘‘ the a ” which belonged to 
the great Liberal movement when Bright 
was in his prime and Gladstone “ going 
great guns.” But he is out of touch with 
the new ideas, and will be the old-fashioned 
Radical until the end of the chapter. Now 
the discerning reader, for whom alone I 
write, will need no further account of his 
literary tastes. He knows at once that 
Smith ts George Eliot as an oracle, is 
learned in Secnaben believes in John Stuart 
Mill and Macaulay, =e and Ruskin, 
loves George Macdonald, has a kindly eye 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward, and hopes for 
much from Mr. William Watson. 

Brown is a flourishing journalist, and, 
therefore, entirely destitute alike of definite 
opinion and principle. Mark you, however, 
this is to be understood in a Pickwickian 
sense. We all love Brown and would not 
for worlds speak ill of him, only he would 
never dream of applying any test beyond 
his immediate liking to literature. Not 
being a critic, he actually does recreate 
himself with books and derive pleasure 
from reading them. But he ws @& 
Jesuitical distinction between his public 
and his private conscience. In private he 
would toss aside the most popular novel 
of the day and vow it to be utter trash 
if it did not amuse him, but in the journal 
he would judge of the attention due to the 
same book purely by the vogue of the 
author. It is his business to keep a finger 
on the public pulse and allot space accord- 


ingly. 

, is an ardent young student 
busily employed in devouring literature 
wholesale, and would be very outspoken 
and —— A ae Ge fashion y 4 
revalent of curbing and restraining 
H t was he that started 


stronger emotions. 

the talk about Jane Austen. He had 
t with him the edition of Pride 

and judice, with Saintsbury’s 


introduction and Hugh Thomson's illustra- 
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tions. No sooner was dinner than he 
sank into an easy chair, forgot both the 
room and the company, and scarcely looked 
up till a sigh of pleasure announced that 

izabeth was safely married to Mr. Darcy. 
Meanwhile we others had been content to 
sit and do nothing except smoke and play 
with a few li and other journals 
carried with ts from town. After being out 
in a keen air from before dawn till dusk 
without eating anything, and then coming 
in to an early and heartily enjoyed dinner, 


we were in a re rather an 
omni mood. ut it was pleasant to 
watch how the youngster enjoyed his novel. 


When it was finished he laid the book 
down and tried to look as though it had not 
carried him off his feet. 

“Tf Jane Austen had been a minor poet 
they could not have dressed her up more 
prettily,” said the journalist, taking up the 
volume. ‘‘ Good print, good paper, a Tonk 
pleasant to handle, Thomson’s racy pictures, 
an introduction by Saintsbury; what could 
be better ?” 

‘*T wish,” said the student, ‘‘ that Saints- 
bury had not invented so horrible a word 
as ‘Janites,’ and ‘Austenians’ is nearly as 
bad; ‘Swiftian’ and ‘eminently quinter- 
sential ’—what expressions for a Professor 
of Literature to apply to a writer of so pure 
and simple a style as hers!” 

“Now,” remarked Smith, “I have always 
liked Saintsbury just because he doesn’t 
pick and choose his words, The fault of 
the ~ pe critics is that they get into the 
way of dandling and fondling little bits of 
language (verba antiqua et sonantia) and 
forgetting that after all it is the large 
impression that tells. I do not read many 
novels, but I confess to liking best those 
that give dramatic situations and strong 
pene that carry me quite out of myself. 

ane Austen has not had this effect. Here 
is a bread-and-butter world full of bits of 
misses and masters that never seem to be 


fully grown up.” 
**T would not g° so far as that,” said the 
journalist, ‘but I’'d never think of putting 


a book of Jane Austen’s in m et b 
when going a journey. Ff mg highly 
respectable classic, of course, but Jane Eyre 
is more to my taste. It has amused me to 
see you so intent on her, Rob.” 

“‘Oh, you could not like her, of course 
not,” replied the student; ‘“‘I’ve seen you 
get through two books of an evening—you 
skip from the first quarrel to the duel, skim 
the love scenes, fasten on the murder and 
divorce, and just bestow a glance on the end. 
It is scarcely fair even to your favourite, 
Stanley We , and it will never do with 
Pride and Prejudice, where the work is all 
so fine and delicate. For remember her 
own description : ‘The little bit (two inches 
wide) of ivory on which I work with so fine 
a brush as produces little effect after much 
labour.’ ” 

The journalist laughed, “It’s a super- 
stition of you superior chaps to believe in 
Jane Austen and Se down on the journalist ; 
but you will find us manage 
get very near the bull’seye after all.” 

“ Oh, sy Nagy near!” retorted the 
other. “ journalists showed un- 
common discernment when they praised up 


to 


‘to the skies Zvelina, and The Castle o 
Otranto and The Mysteries of Udolpho, T. 
Scottish Chiefs and The Wild Irish Gurl, 


and quite neglected a real genius.” 

oe tt was her own tame,” said the 
journalist. ‘Like a certain critic, ‘ she 
courted obscurity as others seek fame, lived 
in seclusion at Clevedon and Bath, had no 
literary friends, and read such books as 
Military Police and Institutions of the British 
Empire. Did she expect to be both outside 
and inside at once? Besides, the rule is 
romance before domesticity, and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe held the platform.” 

‘‘ The fact is,” retorted the student, “that 
writers for the press have no independent 
judgment. They only endorse the opinions 
of others, and never ‘go nap’ on genius till 
it is substantially wr ate § Jane Austen, 
up to the time of her death, had cleared 
pe seven hundred pounds from her 
novels. Had the sum been ten or twenty 
times as much, and her work several degrees 
worse,. the papers would have been full of 
her.” 

While the conversation was proceeding 
Smith had kept turning over the leaves of 
Pride and Prejudice, evidently engaged on 
the illustrations. ‘‘ How do you like Hugh 
Thomson’s pictures?” asked the journalist. 

“Pretty well,” he replied ; “ not extrava- 

ntly though. The horses are the best; 

e has the eye of a humorist for a horse, 
each has a separate character. I rather like 
the dresses, too, they help one to realise 
what genteel society was like at the turn of 
the century. Yes; they are much better 
than the wretched pictures usually thought 
good enough for novels. I like the apothe- 
cary, the postman, and most of those that 
express whimsicality ; but how silly and 
weak are the broader caricatures—that, for 
instance,” pointing to a group of officers. 
‘“‘For my own part,” he added, “if I admired 
Jane Austen as much as Robinson does I 
would have an edition without any intro- 
ductory essays (I admire Mr. Saintsbury’s 
writing, but prefer it in a book by itself), 
with no pictures, and certainly without that,” 
and he put his finger on the artist’s dedica- 
tion of the illustrations to Mr. Comyns Carr. 

“The question is one of taste,” replied 
the student, ‘‘ and I in measure with 
you. Some novelists are easy to illustrate. 
Dickens, for instance, describes only strongly 
marked types with unmistakable physical 
characteristics—you can realise them. But 
Jane Austen, with her delicate lights and 
shades, cannot be treated so. Who could 
draw a satisfactory picture of Elizabeth 
Bennet, the most charming heroine in 
fiction ?” 

‘Rather a strong expression that, Rob,” 
said the journalist. ‘I thought you would 
have left superlatives to us rough, plain- 
— pressmen. Why don’t you ay 
¢ or ‘in m r opinion,’ or ‘ 
some considered ’ before your adjective?” 

“T used the word d ‘berately,” i 
the student; “if you consider the grace, 
elasticity, spirit, and vitality with which 
Jane Austen Elizabeth, you must 
admit her equal is not to be found out of 








for a symposium: Who is the finest woman 
in modern fiction ? ” 

“T like Di,” said the student, ‘“ but 
Scott did not take her through her paces 
as well as Lizzie is taken. She is not shown 
in as many different moods and tempers. 
She is too perfect. It was the way of Scott. 
All his heroines—Catherine and Rowena, 
Miss Wardour and Jeanie Deans—are ail 
fine but spotless. Elizabeth has a thousand 
faults just peering up, acts the part of wise- 
acre at first to the point of folly, is often 
blind, pert, audacious, imprudent; and yet 
how splendidly she comes out of it all! 
Alive to the very tips of her fingers, difficult 
to win, but as impetuous and tender as 
Juliet when she is wor.” 

“Tt does my heart good to see that 
youth is still capable of enthusiasm,” said 
the journalist; ‘“‘ but, my dear chap, after 
another twenty years, when I hope to see 
you a portly husband and father who has 
ceased to think much of heroines either in 
fact or fiction, your ideals will be completely 
changed. You will like much better to 
read about Mrs. Norris rrp: three- 
quarters of a yard of baize out of the stage- 
curtain, and Fanny Price will be more 
interesting to you than Elizabeth.” 

‘Not a bit of it,” stoutly rejoined the 
student. ‘‘ Mrs. Norris is quite interesting to 
me now, but I hope I shall always retain 
vigour and health enough to prefer Pride 
and Prejudice to Mansfield Park, the 
work of a young, ardent, fresh imagina- 
tion, to that of a mind even more 
keen and clever, but stricken by disease. 
If ever Jane Austen approaches the morbid 
it is in that long-drawn-out story of the 
repressed love of Fanny Price for her cousin 

mund—it has all round it an aroma of 
the sick-room. Better by far is the world 
of dances and parties, of coaching and walk- 
ing and riding in the earlier book.” 

“Tt’s a very narrow world,” objected the 
journalist, who loved to tease his companion 
and make him talk. ‘It is bounded on one 
side by the six hundred a year, or whatever 
the income was, of Mr. Oollins, and on the 
other by the ten thousand a year of Mr. 
Darcey. The poor are only supernumeraries. 
A bit of genteel eighteenth century, my boy, 
yee ge into the nineteenth, a mere 
chronicle of small beer, misses ‘ going out’ 
and intriguing to ‘ get settled,’ bread-and- 
butter passions, laboured nothings: all that 
after Burns, too, and in the time of Orabb! 
the old convention not a touch of the new. 
That was exactly what you were saying, 
Smith, was it not?” 

Smith is a very exact man, with a clear 
and deliberate style of thinking. ‘ You 

point out gta oo he 

complained on being appealed to. “I have 
been asking myself why I care so little for 
Jane Austen, though my opinion counts for 
ing, since both you know much 
ut fiction 
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Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
to infringe their copyright in editions of the 
same poems published in the Pitt Press Series 
and edited by Mr. A. 8S. West and Mr. 
A. W. Verity. The action has been settled 
by the withdrawal of the books objected to 
and the payment by Messrs. Blackie & Sons 


of the plaintiffs’ costs ; the plaintiffs waiving | 


any claim to damages. 





Messrs. Parnick Geppes & CoLLEAGuEs 
will publish immediately a summary of the 
Dreyfus affair from the trial of Dreyfus to 
that of Zola. The brochure has been pre- 
pared by a French writer who is intimately 
acquainted with the whole subject, and 
whose impartiality and good faith are 
vouched for in a preface by Prof. Geddes. 





Meanwuite Mr. John Lane has been 
even more enterprising; and before us lies 
a little crimson shilling volume, entitled 
Zola’s Letters to France. It is the merest 
brochure—but forty-five pages—yet most 
persons who have followed the trial will be 
glad to possess it; for herein is the germ of 
the whole indictment of the novelist. Mr. 
Lane gives us the four letters—to the Youth 
of France, to France, to M. Felix Faure, 
and the Minister of War. ‘Two of the 
translations are those which were made for 
the Jewish Chronicle, two are new, and Mr. 
L. F, Austin provides a preface, 





Here is a fine passage from the ‘“ Letter 
to the Youth of France” : 


‘‘Oh, young men, youngmen! remember, I 
entreat, the great work which awaits you. You 
are the workmen of the future; it is you who 
will determine the character of the twentieth 
century; it is you who, we earnestly hope, 
will solve the problems of truth and equity that 
the dying century propounds. We, the old, 
the elder men, hand on to you the formidable 
results of our investigations, many contradic- 
tions, much, perhaps, which is obscure, but 
certainly the most strenuous effort which ever 
century made to reach the light, the most 
faithful and solidly based documents, and the 
very foundations of the vast edifice of Science, 
which you must continue to build up for your 
own honour and happiness. All we ask of you 
is to be more generous, more emancipated of 
mind than were we ; to leave us behind in your 
love of a wholesome life, in your ardour for 
work, in the fecundity through which man and 
the earth will produce at length an overflowing 
harvest of joy beneath the glorious sunshine. 
And we should make way for you, fraternally. 
glad to go and take our rest after the day's toil 
in the sound sleep of death, if we knew that 
you would carry on our work and realise our 
dreams.” 





Tue late Lord Tennyson’s elder brother, 
Mr. Frederick ‘Tennyson, whose death this 
week we regret to have to record, was a 
poet in a true but limited sense, and a 
poet for whose work Lord Tennyson seems 
to have had a more than merely brotherly 
admiration. In the present Lord Tennyson’s 
memoir of his father we read : 

‘*My father said of Frederick’s poems that 
‘they were organ-tones echoing among the 
mountains,’ and quoted a fine sonnet of his : 


‘Portic HAPPINEss, 


There is a fountain, to whose flowery side 
By diverse ways the children of the earth 
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Run day and night, athirst to measure forth 
Its pure sweet waters, health and wealth and 
ride, 

noe clad in arms, and wisdom argus-eyed ; 
But One apart from all is seen to stand, 

And take up in the hollow of bis hand 

What to their golden vessels is denied, 
Baffling their utmost reach. He, born and 

nursed 

In the glad sound and freshness of the place, 
Drinks momently its dews, and feels no thirst ; 
And sorrows for that troop as it returns 
Thro’ the waste wilderness with empty arms.’” 





Aw erroneous impression is abroad that 
Mr. W. E. Henley is the editor of Zhe 
Outlook. Mr. Henley, whose health has not 
been good lately, retired from the New 
Review on account chiefly of the pressure of 
other literary work. The editor of The 
Outlook is Mr. Percy A. Hurd, 





Tue representations of the ‘ Antigone ” 
of Sophocles, in the open-air Greek Theatre 
at Bradfield College, Berks, will take place 
this year, the usual interval of three years 
having elapsed since the production of the 
“ Alcestis” of Euripides. The two plays 
named, with the “Agamemnon” of Aischylus, 
are played as a series—eg., the “‘Aga- 
memnon” in 1892; the ‘‘Alcestis” in 1895; 
the “ Antigone” in 1898. The auditorium 
has been much enlarged, and will now hold 
more than 2,000 people. All the conditions 
of the Attic drama will be reproduced, in- 
cluding the ancient Greek music and the 
ancient instruments (masks alone being ex- 
cluded). The dates fixed are: Monday, 
June 20; Thursday, June 23; Saturday, 
June 25, 





Mr. F. R. Benson’s special revival at 
Stratford-on-Avon during the Shakespearian 
Memorial Performances this year will be 
‘“‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” five performances 
of which will be given, three on the even- 
ings of April 14, 15, and 18; and two on 
Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23. 





Dr. Martineau, who was a schoolfellow 
of George Borrow in Norwich, has been 
sending some recollections of the author of 
Lavengro to a contributor of the Eastern 
Daily Press. He writes: “ Borrow used to 
gather about him three or four favourite 
schoolfellows, and with a sheet of paper and 
book on his knee invent and tell a story, 
making rapid little pictures of each dramatis 
persona that came upon the stage. The plot 
was woven and spread out with much in- 
genuity, and the characters were various 
and well discriminated. But two of them 
were sure to turn up in every tale—the 
Devil and the Pope—and the working of 
the drama invariably had the same issue, 
the utter ruin and disgrace of these two 
potentates. I have often thought that there 
was a presage here of the mission which pro- 
duced The Bible in Spain.” It is to be 
hoped that Prof. Knapp, Borrow’s bio- 
grapher, has had access to Dr. Martineau’s 
memory. 





Tue fashion of writing ballades and 
rondeaux, although it is in disfavour in 
London, still persists at the Universities. 





Human Affairs,” in the Granta, we take the 
first stanza : 
‘* Wild briar’s a blossom that fades, 
(Like litmus with strong alkalies) ; 
And the love of terrestrial maids 
Is tender—too tender—tw prize, 
In a minute it droops and it dies, 
And happiness spills at the brink ; 
Love opens the window and flies — 
But Smith’s is a permanent Ink.” 
There is no reason why these old French 
forms should have become unpopular. For 
the light, occasional poet the ballade is as 
suitable as to the serious one is the sonnet. 
Yet the sonnet perseveres while the ballade, 
the rondeau, the roundel, the triolet, and the 
villanelle are discredited. As a matter of 
fact, the ballade should be encouraged, since 
by sheer necessity of rhyme the poet is 
compelled to say something, which other- 
wise he might not do. 








Mrs. Craicie has been engaged for some 
time on an historical romance, the subject 
of which is the story of Locrine and Gwen- 
dolene. It will probably appear first as a 
serial in Harper’s Magazine. 





Last year was published for private circu- 
lation a collection of extracts from the 
journals of the late William Cory, the author 
of Jonica. It was a wise book, better 
worth the attention of the reading public 
than hundreds of volumes that have wide 
popularity. Now ‘comes from Mr. Frowde, 
of the Clarendon Press, a pamphlet con- 
sisting of Hints to Eton Masters, also printed 
from one of Mr. Cory’s journals, dated 1862. 
The little book might well find its way 
into the hands of schoolmasters generally, 
for it is rich in good sense most admirably 
expressed. Here are a few passages : 


‘* If you wish your pupils to become acquainted 
with the existence of old books, like Cowper’s 
poems, Boswell, Faerie Queene, or the like, take 
the book out of your shelves, and leave it on the 
table carelessly when the boys come to ‘ private 
business.’ Some of them are sure to look at it, 
turn over the pages, and get a notion of its 
character ; and you can very easily reclaim their 
attention. Remember what ennui you suffered 
yourself in those years, and take pity on the 
scholarlike lad, who, having learnt his Thucy- 
dides, has to sit still for an hour, to be bored by 
the fumbling and croaking of a weak brother.” 


‘In reading Horace I take care that boys 
hear how Pope and Byron imitated him. 

I like to quote passages written by disinter- 
ested people, not living, on the classics, which 
attest their admiration of Sophocles, Virgil, or 
Tacitus. 

like to say of a passage in Virgil: ‘ This was 
quoted by Chatham, Pitt, or Peel,’ as the case 
may be. Then I come down to the ‘moist 
earth,’ by asking some one for the date of 
Chatham, Pitt, or Peel. 

Much of this is meant in pure benevolence, to 
deliver the poor lads from the weariness of their 
dead language lessons. I am quite aware that, 
if they came into school to read Othello, or Tom 
Jones, or Southey’s Life of Nelson, they would 
be equally bored when the novelty was over. 1 
do not wish to throw over the immortals of 
Greece and Rome, but to deck their images with 
fresh wreaths made in other gardens.” 





In these days of wide-awake booksellers 


From the “Ballade of the Mutability of | and “Prices Current” it is not often that 
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a book bought for a shilling can be sold THe most we can discover is that the oe. in which any two points it taken, 
for eighteen sovereigns. is occurred, | author goes to Florence, Rome, Greece, and | the speaker is found to lie wholly with regard 
however, in the case of a copy of Shelley’s | St. Andrews, and rhapsodises or declaims in on re aoe. ae 
privately printed edition of Queen Mab,|/@ Carlylean patois, St. Andrews, its wni-| 4.) sakes the mag — —-, a 
which was bought the other day from a| versity, and its golf links are sketched in | on the other, the feeling entertai by each side 
poor widow for a shilling, and has realised | several chaotic At a Wednesday | is called Right Anger. 
£18 in London. “at home” we read : IV. When two parties, coming together, feel 
: “The professors, one by one, come in; first | ® Right Anger, each is said to be complementary 
A cory of the second issue of The Literary | him, high - shouldered son of mountainous | ys 4 ogo strictly speaking, this 1s 


Yee Book reaches us from Mr. George 
Allen. The editor for 1898 is Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, Mr. Aflalo having too much to do 
in connexion with the Encyclopedia of Sport— 
which seems a sufficient reason. The best 
we can say of the book is that it is a shade 
better than last year; but it is still a very 
weak production. And such a work, to justify 
its existence, must be decisive, authoritative. 





Tuts, for example, is not the kind of 
sentence required in the editorial summary 
of the year’s literature: ‘ Lochinvar must 
make the publishers who signed contracts 
with Mr. Crockett up to 1904 feel inclined 
to whistle for their money.” And, again, 
‘‘One cannot say that either [ Zhe Spoils of 
Poynton and What Maisie Knew] reach 
the height of Princess Casamassima.” Again, 
‘Neither Mr. G. 8. Street nor Mr. Barry 
Pain can be called altogether new men.” 
The driver of fat oxen need not be himself 
fat, but we expect the editor of a Literary 
Year Book to write grammar. 





THEN it is wrong, for instance, to say 
of Mr. Coulson Kernahan: “He has 
acted as a sort of arbiter elegantiarum, 
a kind of M.C. to the lighter muse, 
collaborating with the late Mr. Locker 
Lampson in producing an Anthology of 
Vers de Société.” As a matter of fact, the 
real work of ‘‘ production ” was accomplished 
more than a score of years before the arrival 
of Mr. Kernahan at Rowfant. Again, Mr. 
Morrison wrote Zhe Child of the Jago; but 
here he is credited with Zhe Child of the 
Iago, which suggests a sequel to ‘‘ Othello”; 
and Mr. Benjamin Swift appears as Mr. 
Benjamin Smith. These are, perhaps, trivial 
mistakes, but they go to prove that the 
book wants thorough overhauling and re- 
planning. As it stands it is neither one 
thing nor the other. 





Now and then we receive a book which 
we can only label eccentric. Such a book 
is The Leading Aisles. It bears no author’s 
name, but is full of its author’s personality. 
The preface takes the form of a letter from 
the author to the publisher, by which it 
appears that the former is a disciple of 
Thomas Carlyle. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “‘ has 
come since that one immense deliverance of 
faith, nothing but the usual negative re- 
currence of journalistic periodicity.” To 
proclaim anew Carlyle’s clothes philosophy 
seems to be the author’s object. As for his 
manner of doing it: 

“The method employed is that of organic 
growth, the form used is that of metaphor, for 
metaphor seemed the best of the three ways, 
metaphor, parable, allegory, to make the things 
which are unseen, through the seen, seen.” 

We have tried very hard to see the unseen 
through the seen pages of this book, but in 


vain, 





Argyll, and sniffling, wonders how much Greek 
among these clods is spread ; then ‘ Jovial Jim ’ 
appears, shakes hands, to intersect a 
pink sponge sand #ich, and hand round the tea. 
* Andy’ is not here; the unknown still has way 
with kim, the known too well. Here comes at 
last the literateur, no mere professor he, and 
sits him centre in a couch admiring dames close 
murmuring around. A buzz of chatter and 
then songs ; soon hunters of the Fifeshire hounds 
atrive; their meetis done. The shining-faced 
and easy-mannered throng dispels the student 
swarm, who seek their hats and sticks, and 
home. Tea-pots await them ia their street- 
side bunks, and scones and ginger-bread, the 
horsehair-covered fireside chair, a pot of good 
tobacco, and the pipe, ready for use, among the 
books upon the chiffonier or whatnot wonder of 
veneer, varnish, and glue.” 


If this is metaphor we fail to understand it ; 
if it is description we cannot admire it. But in 
neither case do we blush for our “ negative 
recurrence of journalistic periodicity.” 





Tue humerous paper with which New 
York was to have been tickled—Z’ Enfant 
Terrible—is not, it seems, to be, after all. 





Lewis Carrot. is prominent in the new 
Cornhill, One reference, made by the 
gentleman who supplies ‘Pages from a 
Private Diary,”’ bears upon Lewis Carroll’s 
objection to be addressed by his proper 
name, and runs as follows: “I once com- 
mitted the indiscretion of confounding the 
humorist with the don, and was properly 
snubbed. An Oxford bookseller had told 
me that Mr. D. was extremely nice about 
the printing of his ‘ Alices,’ and that every 
copy not up to his ideal was withheld from 
sale and given to the poor. I, coveting 
some of these for our village children, and 
being in Oxford, sent a note to Christ Church 
asking if I had been accurately informed, 
and received in reply the following printed 
circular, which is now among my most 
cherished possessions : 


““*Mr. C. L. Dodgson is so frequently 
addressed by strangers on the quite unauthor- 
ised assumption that he claims, or at any rate 
acknowledges, the authorship of books not 
published under his name, that he has found it 
necessary to print this, once for all, as an 
answer to all such applications. 

He neither claims nor acknowledges any 
connexion with any ‘pseudonym,’ or with any 
book not published under his own name. 

Christ Church, Oxford.’”’ 





Cornhill also has a Lewis Carroll article 
by the Rev. T. B. Strong, of Christ Church, 
in which incidentally we find these quota- 
ions from an 1865 pamphlet on ‘The 
Dynamics of a Parti-cle,” which gives an 
account of the election that ended in 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from the repre- 
sentation of the University of Oxford. 
Here are some definitions : 


I. Plain superficiality is the character of a 





“v. Obtuse Anger is that which is greater than 
Right Anger. 

In the same article the fact is noted that 
“Chortle ” is included in Dr. Murray's New 
English Dictionary. 





Frxaty, let us quote a passage from the 
letter concerning her friendship with Lewis 
Carroll, which Mrs. Hargreaves, the original 
“ Alice,”’ has sent to the S/. James's Gazette : 


** Most of Mr. Dodgson's stories were told to 
us on river expeditions to Nuneham, or Godstow, 
near Oxford. My eldest sister, now Mrs. 
Skene, was ‘ Prima,’ mentioned in the poem at 
the beginning of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. I was ‘ Secunda,’ and ‘Tertia’ was my 
sister Edith. I believe the beginning of ‘ Alice’ 
was told oue summer afternoon when the sun 
was so burning that we had landed in the 
meadows down the river, deserting the boat to 
take refuge in the only bit of shade to be 
found, which was under a new-made hayrick. 
Here from all three came the old petition of 
‘Tell us a story’—and so began the ever- 
delightful tale. Sometimes to tease us—and 
perhaps being really tired—Mr. Dodgson would 
stop suddenly and say, ‘ And that’s all till next 
time.’ ‘ Ah, but it is next time,’ would be the 
exclamation from all three; and after some 
persuasion the story would start afresh. Another 
day, perhaps, the story would begin in the boat, 
and Mr. Dodgson, in the middle of telling a 
thrilling adventure, would pretend to go fast 
asleep, to our great dismay. I have often 
thought, with gratitude and wonder, of the 
unvarying kindness and good nature shown to 
us. Alice’s adventures were first written down 
in answer to my teasing wish to possess the 
story in book form.” 





Tue second number of Zhe Home Uni- 
versity substantiates the claim of the pro- 
moters to originality. Their idea is evidently 
to be purely suggestive and stimulative. 
They regard with horror anything like a 
course of teaching. The result is a budget 
of educational matter which provokes a smile 
by its variety. The schoolmaster is turned 
Ariel: he “divides and burns in many places.” 
Thus we have a story of Keats as a “‘ Medical- 
student Poet,” a page of facts about Anne 
Boleyn, a polyglot conversation on ‘‘ Treacle 
for Burns,” articles on ‘‘The Jordan and 
its Lakes,” and ‘Cato the Elder,” a 
‘‘ Lecture on Shells,” a slab of Coleridge’s 
“Table Talk,” ‘Botanical Notes for 
February,”’ some loose ‘‘ Memoranda as to 
Milton’s Life,’ and ‘“‘The Present Condition 
of Greece.” After these items there seems 
to be something a little superfluous about 
‘« Extracts Relating to Education” and “A 
General Conversation.” The editor would 
probably meet objectors by adapting a 
speech of Dr. Johnson’s: “Sir, I have found 
you a large number of facts, I am not 
obliged to find you a digestion.” 


One article, not named above, deserves 
notice, because it reveals a new type of 
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bookbuyer. The writer bid sixteen shillings 
for a bundle of books at a book sale because 
it contained Count Segur’s Memoirs : 
“‘These I wanted, and I thought that the 
other sixty-four books could not be dear.” 
We should think not, but they might be 
troublesome. The buyer found in this 
bundle an odd volume of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, the Satires of Juvenal and Persius 
in a beautiful volume, but in type too 
small for his sight, an ecclesiastical history 
from ‘‘Moses to Luther,” a Hindoo and 
Mohammedan almanac for 1784, a Life of 
Cromwell, a volume of Lardner, two of Plu- 
tarch’s ‘ Lives,” a book of French pro- 
verbs, a manual of Domestic Medicine, and 
two books—Falconer’s Shipwreck and Somer- 
ville’s Chace—of which the purchaser says 
naively ‘“ there is nothing to show that 
they are not first editions.” One would 
enjoy inspecting a library formed on these 
Gargantuan principles. 





For the benefit of Frenchmen visiting 
this country a little Dictionnaire de Slang has 
been prepared by M. Legras (Garnier 
Fréres), who, when he was living in London, 
he tells us, noted down in alphabetical 
order all the colloquial expressions he 
heard. The results of his industry should 
assist his countrymen to some strikingly 
idiomatic English. Some of the translations 
are amusing: ‘ All there—Actif et bien 
portant”; “Tl upset your apple-cart—Je 
vas te flanquer ta carcasse a Penvers” ; ‘*Gush 
—Enthousiasme sentimental pour un object sans 
importance”; ‘* Plank down (money, &c.)— 
Méme sens que fork out”; “Swig—Botre a 
grends coups.” 





A senrigs of articles on Famous Houses of 
Bath, from the pen of Mr. J. F. Meehan, is 
appearing in Zhe Beacon, a new journal of 
‘political and general information” circu- 
lating in the Frome division of Somersetshire. 
The articles are accompanied by illustra- 
tions, and we hope that the series will 
ultimately be put into book form. Bath’s 
historical and literary associations will bear 
such a revival. 





Fvutuam has had its historians and topo- 
graphers, notably Faulkner. Faulkner’s 
Fulham is a familiar term in the second-hand 
book lists; and it has received the cachet of 
the accessible bookshelves round the walls 
of the British Museum Reading Room. 
But it is evident that Faulkner only tickled 
the soil which Mr. Charles James Feret has 
been excavating deeply for some years. 
Mr. Feret’s Fulham Old and New will occupy 
three quarto volumes, and will be fully 
illustrated. The Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Fulham, untouched by Faulkner, have 
been searched by Mr. Feret. The parish 
books, which extend back to 1625, and the 
church registers, which go back to 1675, 
have been explored. The history will take 
its shape from a tour, starting from Old 
Fulham Bridge, built in 17 
which is as old as Magna Carta. Then High- 
street, Burlington-road, and Church-row 
will be reviewed ; and the church will be 
entered. The King’s-road, Parson’s-green, 
Fulham-road, Walham-green, Gibbs-green, 


29, and the Ferry, | 





and other neighbourhoods are fully dealt 
with. The work will be issued by the 
Leadenhall Press. 

Tue sudden death of Prof. H. C. Banister 
having left his widow in straitened cir- 
cumstances, some friends of the late Pro- 
fessor have determined to endeavour to raise 
funds for the purchase of an annuity for 
her. Dr. Vincent, 9, Berners-street, Lon- 
don, W., has kindly consented to act as 
hon. secretary, and Principal Cummings as 
hon. treasurer. 








A urrLe pamphlet describing a transla- 
tion of Von Vondel’s Lucifer by an American 
writer reaches us. We find in it a passage 
which we cannot refrain from quoting simply 
by way of contrast to, and relief from, the 
ordinary literary gossip paragraph studded 
with familiar names : 


‘Last year in Holland I met Pol de Mont, 
whose best verses are collected under the title 
Tris. I fancy he is not well known yet out of 
his own land, but I may assure you that he is 
in the true succession of the great Dutch poets 
of our century—of Bilderdyk, Helmers, Tollens, 
Da Costa, Bogaers, Beets, Ten Kate. 

It was in Rotterdam; we drank coffee; I 
asked him : 

‘For what do you thank God most ?’ 

‘That I have escaped from the influence of 
Vader Cats.’ 

‘Bravo!’ said I. ‘You are the first Dutch 
writer (prose or verse) who has escaped it in 
300 long Dutch years.’ 

He thanked me by reciting his ‘ Ryzende 
Sterren.’ ” 





A comepreTra from the pen of Mr. Barrie 
will form one of the features of the perfor- 
mance for the benefit of Miss Nellie Farren 
at Drury Lane. The title is “ Platonic 
Friendship.” 





Tne Queen has just accepted specially 
bound copies of Volumes I., II., and III. of 
the New English Dictionary, published and 
dedicated to Her Majesty by the University 
of Oxford, and has sent to the Delegates of 
the Press, through Sir Arthur Bigge, her 
‘* best thanks for these first volumes of their 
magnificent work.” 





Messrs. Cassett & Co. have arranged to 
publish a cheap edition, in monthly volumes 
at 3s. 6d., of some of R. L. Stevenson’s 
books, which are not now accessible 
in popular form. The following is the 
sequence of publication : March, Kidnapped ; 
April, Catriona; May, The Wrecker; June, 
Island Nights’ Entertainments. 





In his new story, Zhe Incidental Bishop, Mr. 
Grant Allen makes a fresh departure. The 
scene is laid in the South Seas, and depicts 
the struggles of an innocent man tossed into 
a position which he has no right to occupy. 





Messrs. C. Anrnur Pearson will publish 
at once Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, Three 
Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell, The hero 
coming to London meets three women, with 
whom his after career is intimately associ- 
ated. 








REPUTATIONS 
RECONSIDERED. 


JANE AUSTEN. 


NSTEAD of apologising, as I feel inclined 
to, for mixing two things so diverse as 
shooting and criticism, I perhaps ought 
rather to plume myself on falling in with a 
popular fashion. However, my part on this 
occasion is only that of one who reports 
a conversation. It is sometimes my fortune 
at a week-end to be one of four men who 
have discovered a cosy old inn on the 
Norfolk coast where there are no golf-links, 
some flight shooting, abundance of rabbits 
to pop at, a plain good dinner to be had, 
and a comfortable oak room in which to 
spend the evening. For the sake of ccn- 
venience I will call my friends Smith, Brown, 
and Robinson. 

Smith is from the city, but his hale figure 
and ruddy complexion, a frank eye, and 
a bearing dignified to the verge of swagger, 
give him the look of an ideal county squire. 
He is getting to be elderly, and is Con- 
servative in his Radicalism—.e., for I 
detest quibbling verbal paradoxes, he 
carries with him that enthusiasm and zeal 
for ‘‘the species” which belonged to 
the great Liberal movement when Bright 
was in his prime and Gladstone “ going 
great guns.” But he is out of touch with 
the new ideas, and will be the old-fashioned 
Radical until the end of the chapter. Now 
the discerning reader, for whom alone I 
write, will need no further account of his 
literary tastes. He knows at once that 
Smith accepts George Eliot as an oracle, is 
learned in Browning, believes in John Stuart 
Mill and Macaulay, Carlyle and Ruskin, 
loves George Macdonald, has a kindly eye 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward, and hopes for 
much from Mr. William Watson. 

Brown is a flourishing journalist, and, 
therefore, entirely destitute alike of definite 
opinion and principle. Mark you, however, 
this is to be understood in a Pickwickian 
sense. We all love Brown and would not 
for worlds speak ill of him, only he would 
never dream of applying any test beyond 
his immediate liking to literature. Not 
being a critic, he actually does recreate 
himself with books and derive pleasure 
from reading them. But he draws a 
Jesuitical distinction between his public 
and his private conscience. In private he 
would toss aside the most popular novel 
of the day and vow it to be utter trash 
if it did not amuse him, but in the journal 
he would judge of the attention due to the 
same book purely by the vogue of the 
author. It is his business to keep a finger 
on the public pulse and allot space accord- 
ingly. 

Robinson is an ardent young student 
busily employed in devouring literature 
wholesale, and would be very outspoken 
and enthusiastic but for the fashion now 
prevalent of curbing and restraining the 
stronger emotions. It was he that started 
the talk about Jane Austen. He had 
brought with him the pretty edition of Pride 
and Prejudice, with Professor Saintsbury’s 
introduction and Hugh Thomson’s illustra- 
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tions. No sooner was dinner past than he 
sank into an easy chair, forgot both the 
room and the company, and scarcely looked 
up till a sigh of pleasure announced that 
Hlizabeth was safely married to Mr. Darcy. 
Meanwhile we others had been content to 
sit and do nothing except smoke and play 
with a few literary and other journals 
carried with us from town. After being out 
in a keen air from before dawn till dusk 
without eating anything, and then coming 
in to an early and heartily enjoyed dinner, 
we were in a reposeful rather than an 
energetic mood. But it was pleasant to 
watch how the youngster enjoyed his novel. 
When it was finished he laid the book 
down and tried to look as though it had not 
carried him off his feet. 

“Tf Jane Austen had been a minor poet 
they could not have dressed her up more 
prettily,” said the journalist, taking up the 
volume. ‘‘ Good print, good paper, a book 
pleasant to handle, Thomson’s racy pictures, 
an introduction by Saintsbury; what could 
be better?” 

‘*T wish,” said the student, ‘‘ that Saints- 
bury had not invented so horrible a word 
as ‘ Janites,’ and ‘ Austenians’ is nearly as 
bad; ‘ Swiftian’ and ‘eminently quinter- 
sential ’—what expressions for a Professor 
of Literature to apply to a writer of so pure 
and simple a style as hers!” 

“Now,” remarked Smith, ‘I have always 
liked Saintsbury just because he doesn’t 
pick and choose his words, The fault of 
the superfine critics is that they get into the 
way of dandling and fondling little bits of 
language (verba antigua et sonantia) and 
forgetting that after all it is the large 
impression that tells. I do not read many 
novels, but I confess to liking best those 
that give dramatic situations and strong 
passions that carry me quite out of myself. 
Jane Austen has not had this effect. Here 
is a bread-and-butter world full of bits of 
misses and masters that never seem to be 
fully grown up.” 

“IT would not go so far as that,” said the 
journalist, ‘but I’d never think of putting 
a book of Jane Austen’s in my carpet bag 
when going a journey. She is a highly 
respectable classic, of course, but Jane Lyre 
is more to my taste. It has amused me to 
see you so intent on her, Rob.” 

“Oh, you could not like her, of course 
not,” replied the student; ‘I’ve seen you 
get through two books of an evening—you 
skip from the first quarrel to the duel, skim 
the love scenes, fasten on the murder and 
divorce, and just bestow a glance on the end. 
It is scarcely fair even to your favourite, 
Stanley Weyman, and it will never do with 
Pride and Prejudice, where the work is all 
so fine and delicate. For remember her 
own description : ‘The little bit (two inches 
wide) of ivory on which I work with so fine 
a brush as produces little effect after much 
labour.’ ” 

The journalist laughed, “It’s a super- 
stition of you superior chaps to believe in 
Jane Austen and be down on the journalist ; 
but you will find us pressmen manage to 
get very near the bull’seye after all.” 

“Oh, yes, awfully near!” retorted the 
other. ‘The journalists showed un- 
common discernment when they praised up 











to the skies Zvelina, and The Castle of 
Otranto and The Mysteries of Udolpho, The 
Scottish Chiefs and The Wild Irish Girl, 
and quite neglected a real genius.” 

“Tt was her own blame,” said the 
journalist. ‘Like a certain critic, ‘ she 
courted obscurity as others seek fame, lived 
in seclusion at Clevedon and Bath, had no 
literary friends, and read such books as 
Military Police and Institutions of the British 
Empire. Did she expect to be both outside 
and inside at once? Besides, the rule is 
romance before domesticity, and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe held the platform.” 

‘The fact is,” retorted the student, “that 
writers for the press have no independent 
judgment. They only endorse the opinions 
of others, and never ‘go nap’ on genius till 
it is substantially recognised. Jane Austen, 
up to the time of her death, had cleared 
about seven hundred pounds from her 
novels. Had the sum been ten or twenty 
times as much, and her work several degrees 
worse, the papers would have been full of 
her.” 

While the conversation was proceeding 
Smith had kept turning over the leaves of 
Pride anc Prejudice, evidently engaged on 
the illustrations. ‘‘ How do you like Hugh 
Thomson’s pictures?” asked the journalist. 

“Pretty well,” he replied ; ‘‘ not extrava- 
gantly though. The horses are the best; 
he has the eye of a humorist for a horse, 
each has a separate character. I rather like 
the dresses, too, they help one to realise 
what genteel society was like at the turn of 
the century. Yes; they are much better 
than the wretched pictures usually thought 
good enough for novels. I like the apothe- 
cary, the postman, and most of those that 
express whimsicality ; but how silly and 
weak are the broader caricatures—that, for 
instance,” pointing to a group of officers. 
‘“‘For my own part,” he added, “‘if I admired 
Jane Austen as much as Robinson does I 
would have an edition without any intro- 
ductory essays (I admire Mr. Saintsbury’s 
writing, but prefer it in a book by itself), 
with no pictures, and certainly without that,” 
and he put his finger on the artist’s dedica- 
tion of the illustrations to Mr. Comyns Carr. 

“The question is one of taste,’ replied 
the student, ‘‘and I in measure agree with 
you. Some novelists are easy to illustrate. 
Dickens, for instance, describes only strongly 
marked types with unmistakable physical 
characteristics—you can realise them. But 
Jane Austen, with her delicate lights and 
shades, cannot be treated so. Who could 
draw a satisfactory picture of Elizabeth 
Bennet, the most charming heroine in 
fiction ?” 

‘“‘ Rather a strong expression that, Rob,” 
said the journalist. ‘1 thought you would 
have left superlatives to us rough, plain- 
spoken pressmen. Why don’t you put a 
‘perhaps’ or ‘in my poor opinion,’ or ‘by 
some considered’ before your adjective ?” 

“T used the word deliberately,” replied 
the student; “if you consider the grace, 
elasticity, spirit, and vitality with which 
Jane Austen presents Elizabeth, you must 
admit her equal is not to be found out of 
Shakespeare.” 












for a symposium: Who is the finest woman 
in modern fiction ?” 

“T like Di,” said the student, “ but 
Scott did not take her through her paces 
as well as Lizzie is taken. She is not shown 
in as many different moods and tempers. 
She is too perfect. It was the way of Scott. 
All his heroines—Catherine and Rowena, 
Miss Wardour and Jeanie Deans—are all 
fine but spotless. Elizabeth has a thousand 
faults just peering up, acts the part of wise- 
acre at first to the point of folly, is often 
blind, pert, audacious, imprudent; and yet 
how splendidly she comes out of it all! 
Alive to the very tips of her fingers, difficult 
to win, but as impetuous and tender as 
Juliet when she is wor.” 

“Tt does my heart good to see that 
youth is still capable of enthusiasm,” said 
the journalist ; “‘ but, my dear chap, after 
another twenty years, when I hope to see 
you a portly husband and father who has 
ceased to think much of heroines either in 
fact or fiction, your ideals will be completely 
changed. You will like much better to 
read about Mrs. Norris saving three- 
quarters of a yard of baize out of the stage- 
curtain, and Fanny Price will be more 
interesting to you than Elizabeth.” 

“Not a bit of it,” stoutly rejoined the 
student. ‘‘ Mrs. Norris is quite interesting to 
me now, but I hope I shall always retain 
vigour and health enough to prefer Pride 
and Prejudice to Mansfield Park, the 
work of a young, ardent, fresh imagina- 
tion, to that of a mind even more 
keen and clever, but stricken by disease. 
If ever Jane Austen approaches the morbid 
it is in that long-drawn-out story of the 
repressed love of Fanny Price for her cousin 
Edmund—it has all round it an aroma of 
the sick-room. Better by far is the world 
of dances and parties, of coaching and walk- 
ing and riding in the earlier book.” 

“Tt’s a very narrow world,” objected the 
journalist, who loved to tease his companion 
and make him talk. ‘It is bounded on one 
side by the six hundred a year, or whatever 
the income was, of Mr. Collins, and on the 
other by the ten thousand a year of Mr. 
Darcey. The poor are only supernumeraries. 
A bit of genteel eighteenth century, my boy, 
overlapping into the nineteenth, a mere 
chronicle of small beer, misses ‘ going out’ 
and intriguing to ‘ get settled,’ bread-and- 
butter passions, laboured nothings : all that 
after Burns, too, and in the time of Crabb! 
the old convention not a touch of the new. 
That was exactly what you were saying, 
Smith, was it not?” 

Smith is a very exact man, with a clear 
and deliberate style of thinking. ‘“ You 
never thrash a point out thoroughly,” he 
complained on being appealed to. ‘I have 
been asking myself why I care so little for 
Jane Austen, though my opinion counts for 
nothing, since both of you know much 
more about fiction and derive more pleasure 
from it than I do. Still, it seems to me 
that in the best novels the blazonry, as one 
may cail it, is as important as the story. 
The actual adventures of Don Quixote are 
less to me than the author’s picture of Spain 
and satire of knight-errantry ; the scrapes 
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sentation of the manners of the time. 
Scott understood this well. He was never 
content with a mere love story, but put in 
all he knew—historic scenes, familiar char- 
acters, antiquarianism, atmosphere of the 
time, its religions, controversy, literature. 
He omitted nothing that would tell, nothing 
that could widen his appeal. George Eliot 
had her purpose. Thackeray in smond, 
his greatest success, relied upon the _his- 
torical representation. Well, now Jane 
Austen is most curious and detailed in her 
minute incidents and showing of character, 
but has she got the blazonry, the secondary 
interest ? ” 

“You might apply the criticism to Shake- 
speare,” exclaimed the student; “it is not 
for environment, but for human nature pure 
and simple that we read him. And, at any- 
rate, Jane Austen, though too much of an 
artist to emphasise the fact, gives a very 
vivid picture of English manners as they 
were just on the eve of steam and electricity. 
If it is confined to one grade of society, 
that was the grade she knew. But what I 
claim for her most is that she was really the 
ultimate flower and consummate perfection 
of feminine art. You compare her, Mr. 
Collins, for instance, with Sir John Falstaff. 
Shakespeare has drawn his man in bold, 
forcible, striking lines, such as a woman 
would be mad to imitate; Jane Austen, on 
her bit of ivory, works you out with a 
hundred delicate touches, and in fine, faint 
colours a figure quite as perfect in its way, 
though the work of a miniature painter is 
not to be classed with that of a Rubens. 
Take other female novelists, however, living 
or dead, from George Eliot downwards, and 
you will find they fail precisely because they 
do not appreciate the limitations of sex. 
There are things they can do better than 
men, there are things they cannot do—or 
have never done—at all. Jane Austen 
knew and worked within the limits of her 
sex, and, as far as she goes, is perfect ; that 
is, if you judge by her best, which, in my 
opinion, at least, is Pride and Prejudice, a 
beautifully proportioned, sunshiny, and well 
contrived story, written with the finest ease 
and simplicity, yet full of wit, satire, and 
go. Itis the feminine counterpart of Tom 
Jones, for Jane had no little of the tranquil 
aloofness, the mental detachment, the ex- 
quisite humour of Fielding. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, indeed, says her master is Richard- 
son, but probably he had Mansfield Park in 
his mind, where she is a deal too French 
and morbid.” 

“You are judging her from one book,” 
said the journalist, ‘‘ and even it, if I may 
trust my recollection, is not perfect. There 
is an old woman—Lady de Bourg—in it who 
is caricatured too broadly for amusement, 
and Sir William Lucas gets close to the 
borders of extravaganza, while the young 
men are all creatures for melodrama, villain 
and hero alike. One could pick out the 
same faults in Emma, which I rather 
prefer.” 

Hlere Smith broke in again. ‘I raised 
one point, now I will put another. Jane 
Austen in her lifetime made, you say, seven 
hundred pounds out of her novels; how 
much has been earned since? How much 
that her heirs and assignees never got a 





penny of? I have just bought ground and 
built a flour-mill. That will be handed 
from father to son as long as the law endures ; 
if they let it they will get rent, but Jane 
Austen embarked her capital—her time and 
energy—in a novel. Her greatest vogue 
came when her copyright was expiring. 
Any publisher who likes can make money 
out of it. Speaking as a business man, I 
say it is an unfair arrangement. A pub- 
lisher gave ten pounds for the MS. of 
Northanger Abbey, and kept it five years 
locked up in a drawer, afraid to incur the 
expense of printing it. Why should his 
successors enjoy the monetary return for 
Jane Austen’s brains? If they did any- 
thing for the less fortunate authors it would 
be different. As it is they might very 
justly be asked to pay a small royalty on all 
reprinted books, the copyright of which has 
run out, and the funds might go to the 
establishment of a writer’s pension fund, 
such as banks and large houses of business 
have. What do you say to that?” and he 
turned to me. 

I had been listening and smoking my pipe 
in a silence so usual that my companions 
are used to it. Now, however, I roused 
myself and prepared to give a masterly 
summing up of the argument, but ‘‘ Hush,” 
said the journalist, and even as he spoke the 
clock chimed ten. We have made it a 
rule in these excursions to forbid the dis- 
cussion of any serious subject in the merry 
hour that comes before eleven, which is our 
bedtime, and at that moment the landlord 
himself punctually brought in a certain 
tray. He drinks our health in an old- 
fashioned way, and as soon as he goes we 
lapse back into sport and laughter and boy- 
hood, so that before you know where you 
are the chimes break forth again and to 
bed we go. | 


SHAKESPEARE FOR AMATEURS. 


A rew weeks ago, in some remarks on 
‘Julius Ceesar” as at present rendered at 
Her Majesty’s, I ventured to suggest that 
the modern professional actor was unequal 
to the task of playing Shakespeare, and 
that he should leave interpretation to 
amateurs. This view was suggested, in 
part at least, by a comparison of ‘Julius 
Cesar” as given by the O.U.D.S8. at Oxford 
in 1889, and the same play as given by Mr. 
Tree in the present year of grace. There- 
fore, when I heard that the same Oxford 
University Dramatic Society had decided 
this year to present ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
I determined to go up and see how that 
play, too often mangled by the professional 
actor, fared at the hands of the amateur. 
There are probably some among my 
readers whose good or bad fortune it was 
to see Sir Henry Irving’s Romeo many 
years ago. I cannot speak of that perform- 
ance, for, alas! I was not present at it. 
Let me turn to a more recent Romeo 
which I saw more than once—Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s. It was careful and dignified 
and impressive, and half a dozen other 
things. Mr. Robertson spoke his verse, as 





he always does, with taste and ability. The 
mounting of the piece was sumptuous, and 
Mrs. Campbell wore the most delightful 
frocks. But was it Shakespeare’s Romeo ? 
Obviously it was not. Here was a 
middle-aged gentleman, haggard with the 
cares of actor-management, trying to play 
a boy’s part to a Juliet who, magnifi- 
cent actress as she sometimes is, is certainly 
not hard on fourteen years of age despite 
the nurse’s very precise assertions to 
that effect. I will admit that Mrs. 
Campbell looked charming. I will admit 
that in the South a girl of fourteen looks as 
old as a girl of eighteen with us. I will 
admit that the actress contrived at moments 
to infuse quite a remarkable youthfulness 
and sprightliness into her acting. But 
that Mr. Forbes Robertson should essay the 
hero’s part in Shakespeare’s wonderful 
tragedy of calf love was, as it seems to me, 
preposterous. Romeo is a sentimental lad. 
Mr. Robertson played him with the austere 
countenance of an elderly burgess weighted 
with many responsibilities and always 
wondering whether he could pay his gas 
bill. ‘‘Oh, Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art 
thou Romeo!” cried Mrs. Campbell in 
anguish, and I cried too. It is of course 
true that in the past accomplished veterans 
of the stage have constantly essayed the 
part, and that Romeo’s blond wig has con- 
cealed many a grey hair, but that is no 
reason why they should continue to do so. 
Nowadays, when we ask for realism on the 
stage, the thing has become absurd. [I still 
shudder as I recall the wan and wintry smile 
of disallusionment which Mr. Robertson 
forced himself to summon up when that 
funny dog Mercutio rallied him. It was 
a heroic effort to be boyish on his part, 
but it was not convincing. 

It is interesting to turn from this to Mr. 
Frank Stevens’s Romeo at Oxford. Mr. 
Stevens is not a heaven-sent genius. He is 
by no means the best actor that the O.U.D.S. 
has turned out. But he tackled Romeo as 
Romeo ought to be tackled, with the ardour 
of a school boy and the courage of a novice. 
His Romeo in parts was frankly bad, not- 
ably in the fifth act and, to a less extent, in 
the fourth. But it was a real attempt to 
play Shakespeare’s hero as he is, the way- 
ward, sentimental, petulant lad, who was 
many fathoms deep in love with Rosaline 
till he saw Juliet, and straightway fell in 
love with her; who had shed rivers of tears 
because Rosaline scorned him, and was quite 
ready by Act V. to kill himself for love of 
Juliet. This Romeo is all emotion and no 
knowledge. He falls in and out of love 
with the readiness of fanciful youth, and he 
believes terribly in the reality of his passion. 
Mr. Stevens played him in this spirit with 
admirable effect; he had the air of the 
handsome boy just coming to manhood, in 
itself no slight advantage to him over the 
average actor of forty. Again, he had 
the fresh voice of youth, not the worn, 
strained voice of the veteran player of 
twenty seasons. In the Balcony scene 
he was quite admirable ; while in the 
great Banishment scene in the friar’s cell 
he was so courageous in his conception of 
how the part should be played that one 
could only regret that want of experience 
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marred some of its effectiveness. Here was 
the real Romeo who at the thought of being 
banished from his newly married bride falls 
into a real schoolboy fit of ‘‘ temper,” the 
kind of “temper” which the grown man, 
alas! feels compelled to deny himself. He 
rails on the Prince’s mercy as cruelty, weeps 
tears of sheer rage, and grovels on the floor 
of the good friar’s cell in the abandonment 
of childish grief. The conception of all this 
was admirable, and if the execution was 
not quite equal to it, allowance must be 
made for the extreme difficulty of the role. 
A youthful actor who flings himself on to the 
floor on his face with a resounding thud is apt 
to provoke a smile in the hardened playgoer, 
but much may be forgiven him for tackling 
this scene with so courageous a disregard 
of difficulties which the professional actor 
finds it wiser to shirk. 

Juliet is, of course, one of the most difficult 
parts in Shakespeare, and Miss Lilian Collen 
achieved something very like a triumph in 
it. She was free from that detestable rest- 
lessness which is the bane of modern acting. 
She never fidgeted. She contrived to 
suggest, in her performance, the serious 
solemnity of childhood, with its moments of 
playfulness, its tenderness, its passionate 
anger at its wrongs. In the Balcony scene, 
and, indeed, in all her scenes with Romeo, 
she played with great skill, never obtruding 
herself upon the attention of the audience 
when it was not in her part to do so, a 
virtue rare in ‘leading ladies.”” There was 
a suggestion of Burne-Jones about her 
costumes and the arrangement of her hair, 
and her whole appearance was that of a 
real girl Juliet, not a middle-aged lady 
dressed up for the part. The performance, 
in my opinion, was as a whole more in- 
teresting and much more intelligent than 
the same play as we are accustomed to see 
it given in London. 

Sr. Jonn Hanxry. 


PARIS LETTER. 


Wuen I open a book and find men given 
to much sitting in the twilight and talking 
of their souls, with a certain imprecise and 
unintelligent eloquence, I know the writer 
to be young, and suspect him of a strain 
of Celtic blood. I wonder why Celtic 
genius undiluted generally spells the mag- 
nificent void? All these lovely words, 
whether in French or English, are capti- 
vating to the eye; and when Commonsense 
puts itself the question, What, in Heaven’s 
name, does it all mean? we are answered 
by the inscrutable, fathomless, picturesque 
Celtic vague. Les Pierres qui Pleurent, 
by Henry Bourgerel, has all the defects, 
without in any considerable degree the 
qualities, of Celtic literature. There is too 
much talk of the soul; too much abuse of 
woman, whom he qualifies as an animal 
without soul, a statue coarse, heavy, with- 
out physical grace. Mr. Meredith has said 
that a woman may be judged by her 
estimate of her sex. I judge the moral 
and intellectual fibre of a male writer by 
his estimate of women. When he abuses 
them I know him to be an hysterical 





“intellectual.” M. Bourgerel, who defines 
Bourget as the Zola of the Faubourg, and 
Zola the Bourget of Batignolles, would do 
well to follow some mental treatment, and 
let his immortal soul alone. 

But the Mercure de France gives us some- 
thing else besides the Breton rhapsodies 
of Henry Bourgerel. It has republished 
from its magazine an excellent translation 
of Mr. Meredith’s famous essay on Comedy 
by Henri d’Avray. This little masterpiece 
is quite at home in its lucid French dress, 
and consistently Meredithian, in spite of 
transposition. 

Gyp’s latest, Sportmanomanie, is dismal 
reading. Not even Gyp can hope to be 
witty and entertaining through ten volumes 
All this cheerless twitter about 


a year. 
horses, amazons and cavaliers, and the 
eternal Bois is so dull and stale! Gyp is 


hard on the vulgarity of the snob, the 
parvenu, on the social blunders of the 
Republican official; but there is something 
far more vulgar than their blunders of 
toilet, of table and drawing-room etiquette, 
and that is her insistence upon such 
trivialities. The Haute Finance as she 
contemptuously designates the Rothschilds, 
&e., could teach her many a needed lesson 
in real—not factitious—breeding, in delicacy, 
in taste and quiet culture. With a Christian 
aristocracy such as Gyp paints that of latter- 
day France—idle, frivolous, unconsciously ill- 
bred in its bitter criticism of the breeding 
of outsiders (always on matters that have 
no real significance whatever, such as the 
cut of garments and boots, exterior tenue, 
peeling fruit), while condoning the vilest 
tone and morals in its own set, more injury 
is done to the country than the fancied evil 
of Semitic popularity. Gyp is known to be 
a fierce anti-Semitic ; but one would like to 
see her justify her abuse of the Haute 
Juiverie in Paris by pictures of the Noble 
Faubourg a little less atrociously smart, 
flippant, and depressingly trivial. At least, 
cannot the Faubourg be a shade more 
moral ? 

From Gyp to Marcel Prévost is a leap. 
Gyp remains faithful to the old tradition 
that a Frenchwoman, whatever her morals, 
can charm. Her object may be to shock 
us, but she wishes us all the same to cry 
out disapproval in the same breath ‘“‘ What 
a delicious little sinner!” And, to do us 
justice, this was our criticism of the earlier 
bright books. But M. Prévost has unhappily 
no such object. To charm us is his very Tat 
pre-occupation. In one of his new volumes 
of tales, Le Mariage de Julienne, he makes 
his heroine exclaim that men are worth 
much more than women because they embark 
upon the waters of matrimony with far 
nobler sentiments. Certainly, if the heroines 
of M. Prévost could for a single instant be 
taken as average specimens of the half of 
France which furnishes us with such admir- 
able examples of wife and mother, it is not 
Julienne, but the whole world that might 
fitly cry out in exasperated contempt that 
the lowest form of blackguard civilisation 
has yet invented was still better than the 
Frenchwoman, whether maid or wife. The 
mystery to the foreigner, who has lived long 
in France, and who has intimate relations 
with scores and scores of Frenchwomen of 





all ages, and has opportunity enough to 
esteem them, with all their charming quali- 
ties, at their full value, is where writers 
like Marcel Prévost obtain their atrocious 
models. But the mystery I perceive 
to be equally great for Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen themselves. I have never 
met a single one who could explain it to 
me. Perhaps M. Prévost is not aware of 
the profound pain he causes so large a 
portion of his compatriots. French girls 
are not inevitably common, obscene, vulgarly 
cynical and smart, without delicacy of mind, 
of instinct, of sentiment, all pre-occupied 
with a single thought, which they express 
in their diaries with an indecency that 
leaves the least credulous of their bloom 
of innocence abashed and awed. Among 
modern girls, in France perhaps more even 
than elsewhere, are pure and lovely souls to 
be found, opening flowers of every radiant 
gift, sensibilities as exquisite as one could 
wish. M. Prévost is no recluse. Surely 
in society he sometimes meets a French 
woman who is a lady, who is well-bred and 
charming, who is pure and simple, and who 
possesses such an old-fashioned organ as a 
heart. 

Henri Rabusson, in his Petit Cahier 
Bleu, seems to be more fortunate. He has 
actually discovered that a French girl can 
fall in love in spite of her modern cynicism 
and fast manner, though it must be admitted 
her choice does not commend itself to 
fastidious readers. 

Mlle. Blaze de Bury has published a book 
of studies of ‘‘ Ladies of yesterday and to- 
day.” The book reads as a bad translation 
from a tongue never meant to please. It 
is mercilessly pedantic, flourishing in the 
reader’s face, like a shower of stones, all 
sorts of inappropriate pseudo-philosophic 
terms: émotif, affectif, &e. Was it with the 
intention of pleasing the female sovereigns 
of Europe that Mlle. de Bury wrote three 
insignificant essays on the Queens of 
England, of Italy, and the ex-Empress of 
Germany? One would expect to read such 
articles in a woman’s fashion paper, but not 
in a French volume. It is well to praise 
queens, but one would wish for matter less 
stale, told, above all, in better French. 
Here is a specimen of perfectly untrans- 
latable French, for the reason that it is 
neither French nor English, nor any other 
language we have the habit of associating 
with syntax and polish : 

‘‘*Et méchant le duc, ici, se le prouve 4 
nouveau. II laisse a celle-ci une irradiation 
passagére puis brusquement, comme toujours, 
c’est de la cour de France que vient le rappel, 
ét sans transition l’isolement de Renée se fait 
plus sombre, par le souvenir de 1’éphémére 
enchantement.” 

The first line is a positive miracle in mon- 
strosity, which we read in sheer bewilder- 
ment. The volume may aptly be described 
as a gathering of platitudes, the result of 
second-rate learning, told without a notion 
of style, in foreign, rough, and scarcely 
intelligible French. One wonders for what 
public Mlle. Blaze de Bury caters, and with 
what intention such mediocre books are 
manufactured, since their object is neither 


to please nor to instruct. 
H. L. 




















THE WEEK. 





rTNHE last of the late Mr. William Morris’s 
: series of romances is now given to the 
world. The story of Zhe Sundering Flood 
is supposed to be told by a monk of the 
Black Canons at Abingdon, where he writes 
it down. For frontispiece we have a map 
of the city and of the river flowing from the 
“Great Mountains” far away. This map 
does more than explain the story; it creates 
an appetite for it, with its wastes, and its 
“Wood Masterless,” and its suggestive 
names like ‘ Longshaw” and ‘Grey 
Sisters” and ‘Bull Meads”; to say 
nothing of sites bearing such legends as 
“Here they fought the black Skimmers,” 
or “Here Osberne first met with Steel- 
head,” or ‘‘ Where Osberne shot the Hart.” 
We quote the following description of the 
Sundering Flood from the first of the sixty- 
six chapters : 


‘The biggest of dromonds and round-ships 
might fare along it, and oft they lay amid 
pleasant up-country places, with their yards all 
but touching the windows of the husbandman’s 
stead, and their bowsprit thrusting forth 
amongst the middens, and the routing swine 
and querulous hens; and the uneasy lads and 
lasses sitting at high-mass of the Sunday in the 
grey village church would see the tall masts 
dimly amidst the painted saints of the aisle 
windows, and their minds would wander from 
the mass-hackled priest and the words and 
gestures of him, and see visions of far couutries 
and outlandish folk, and some would be heart- 
smitten with that desire of wandering and 
looking on new things which so oft the sea- 
beat board and the wind-strained pine bear 
with them to the dwellings of the stay-at- 
homes: and to some it seemed as if, when they 
went from out the church, they should fall in 
with St. Thomas of India stepping over the 
gangway, and come to visit their uplandish 
Christmas and the Yule-feast of the field-abiders 
of mid-winter frost. And moreover, when the 
tide failed, and there was no longer a flood 
to bear the sea-going keels up-stream, and 
that was hard on an hundred miles from the 
sea, yet was this great river a noble and wide- 
spreading water, and the downlong stream 
thereof not so heavy nor so fierce but that the 
barges and lesser keels might well spread their 
sails when the south-west wind blew, and fare 
on without beating ; or if the wind were fouled 
for them, they that were loth to reach from 
shore to shore might be tracked up by draught 
of horses and bullocks, and bear the wares of 
the merchants to many a cheaping.” 


Tue Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff has just put forth another instalment 
of his Notes from a Diary. These Notes 
are a continuation of those published 
by the author a year ago. In the period 
covered by the present volumes the author 
was “a Member of Parliament, sometimes 
in and sometimes out of office, but always 
in close attendance on the service of the 
House of Commons, except during the 
spring of 1875, when I was travelling in 
India.” ‘These Notes, however, have little 
to do with the author’s daily work; they 
are memoranda of meetings and greetings, 
of dinners and pleasant functions, of 
talks with men of note, and hearsay 
piquancies. They form a budget of anec- 
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dote and social portraiture, while scattered 
through the pages are many good stories 
and elegant trifles of wit. One of the first 
entries is this : 

‘‘ April 11.—I never before heard the ex- 
cellent riddle which was told me to-day: 
‘Quelle est la différence entre la panthére, le 
journaliste, et le Gouvernement? La panthére 
est tachetée par la nature. Le journaliste est 
acheté par le Gouvernement; et le Gouverne- 
ment est a jeter par la fenctre.’” 


Tne new edition of Aubrey’s Lives, issued 
by the Clarendon Press, is important. Itis 
the most complete edition yet issued, and has 
been compiled directly from Aubrey’s MSS. 
Only ‘absolute minutiw” are excluded. 
Aubrey’s hobby was sketchy biography. Mr. 
Andrew Clark, who edits these two hand- 
some volumes, sketches Aubrey in a few 
words : 

‘‘ Aubrey was one of those eminently good- 

natured men who are very slothful in their own 
affairs, but spare no pains to work for a friend. 
He offered his help to Wood ; and, when it was 
decided to include in Wood's book short notices 
of writers connected with Oxford, that help 
proved most valuable. Aubrey, through his 
family and family connexions, and by reason of 
his restless goings to and fro, had a wide circle 
of acquaintance among squires and parsons, 
lawyers and doctors, merchants and _ politi- 
cians, men of letters and persons of quality, 
both in town and country. He had been, 
until his estate was squandered, an ex- 
tensive and curious buyer of books and MSS. 
And above all, being a gossip, he had used to 
the utmost those opportunities of inquiry about 
men and things which had been afforded him 
by societies—grave, like the Royal Society, and 
frivolous, as coffee-house gatherings and tavern 
clubs.” 
Mr. Clark has arranged the ‘ Lives” in 
alphabetical order, and his excisions on the 
score of good taste have been only such as 
seemed urgently needful to be made. 


WE have received the first volume of a 
publication which will be of great interest 
to Biblical students, although its size and 
cost make it a work for the library and the 
college rather than for the individual 
owner. This is the huge Dictionary of the 
Bible projected by Messrs. 'T. & T. Clark, of 
Edinburgh. The volume before us em- 
braces A—Feasts, and extends to nearly nine 
hundred quarto pages printed in double 
column. The work is a Dictionary of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, according to the 
Authorised and Revised English Versions. 
The work is rather a Biblical encyclopedia 
than a dictionary. It contains articles on 
the names of all Biblical persons and places, 
on the antiquities and archeology of the 
Bible, on its ethnology, geology, and 
natural history, and on Biblical theology 
and ethics. The names of the authors are 
appended to all but very minor articles, and, 
in addition to the work of the editor, the 
Rev. James Hastings, the sheets have been 
revised by three scholars, whose names 
appear on the title-page. 





Tue ‘ Modern Reader’s Bible” now 
begins to embrace the New Testament; and 
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we have the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and The General Epistles included in 
one volume. Zhe Gospel of St. Luke and 
The Acts of the Apostles will be published 
together; and the Pauline Epistles will be 
inserted in the Acts, each Epistle at the 
point of the narrative with which it is 
connected. 





An important political biography is the 
long promised Memoir of Major-General 
Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson by his 
brother, Mr. George Rawlinson. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson died in 1894, and the author 
thinks some apology is due for the late 
appearance of the book, but we cannot wish 
that such a work had been produced 
more hastily. Sir Henry Rawlinson was a 
soldier, a political agent, and an authority 
on Cuneiform inscriptions—in a word, a 
great Englishman, to whose hands national 
interests of immense importance were 
frequently committed. It is fitting that 
this Memoir should be introduced, as it is, 
by an appreciation of Sir Henry Rawlinson 
from the pen of Lord Roberts. 





Tue series of short histories of the 
Literatures of the World which is proceed- 
ing under Mr. Gosse’s editorship is con- 
tinued this week by the addition of a JZistory 
of Italian Literature by Dr. Richard Garnett. 
The work contains many illustrative metrical 
translations by Miss Ellen Clerke, and by 
the author. 
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THE BOOKLESS EAST-END. 
Views or THE East Lonpon Cierey. 


T AST week we showed that the East-End 
_1 of London, as judged by the great 
artery which connects Aldgate with Stratford, 
is without a single good bookseller’s-shop. 
The best provision of books on this route, 
which is four miles long, is made by the 
second-hand book barrows in the High- 
street, Whitechapel, close to the City. 
Beyond these barrows our representative 
found few second-hand books, and no new 
books other than poor non-copyright works 
mixed up with toys and second-hand clocks, 
or competing at a disadvantage with the 
halfpenny comic press. This did not seem 
a rational state of things, and it was decided 
to ask a few East-End clergymen for their 
views on the subject. These have been 
kindly supplied; and the communications 
which we print below will, we think, be 
read with interest. 


Tre Rev. Marmaduke Hare writes from 
the Rectory, Bow : 


“Books are too expensive a luxury for East- 
End residents. Life is, besides, too much of a 
drive with all classes to allow much time for 
reading. Clergy of the East-End spend much 
less than their brethren in other neigh- 
bourhoods, for both the above reasons; but 
public libraries are well patronised, and a larger 
proportion of useful books is taken out than in 
the West-End. Yet I believe a discount book- 
seller would find a good trade.” 
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Tue Rev. G. Barnes, of St Barnabas 
Church, Grove-road, E., writes: 

‘‘T think the absence of bookshops in the 
East End is due mainly to the fact that so 
many of the people work in the City, and pur- 
chase their books there of the discount book- 
sellers.” 





Mr. Bares is in agreement with the 
Rev. J. Mahomed, chaplain of London 
Hospital, who sends us the following 
succinct reply to our inquiry : 


‘*T am afraid your remarks are true, but I 
would point out: (1) That many schools and 
guilds have lending libraries, and that not only 
the children read the books; (2) the nurses of 
this hospital have an excellent library or about 
2,500 volumes; (3) the patients’ library has 
2,000 volumes, and is constantly renewed; 
(4) that we are very near the City, with its 
great number of bookshops; (5) that a very 
large proportion of the East End goes to work 
in the City daily.” 


Tue Rev. F. H. Dinnis, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s Church, Mile End, writes: 


‘* East Enders are not great readers of good 
literature, nor can they afford to buy new 
books. For usefulness I uphold our own plan, 
which is to keep up a lending library of 300 
volumes of good modern fiction, &c., charging 
our parishioners who use it one penny a month. 
Large public libraries will have to be de- 
centralised before they can be really useful. 
The Whitechapel barrows hardly receive suffi- 
cient notice in your article. Their contents are 
wonderful—chiefly classics, mathematics, and 
theology. No immoral books.” 


THe Rev. J. H. Draper writes from 
Whitechapel : 


‘The local papers are a fairly good guide to 
the style of literature most acceptable in this 
part of the world. Reading with a view to 
improvement of mind and life requires a 
certain amount of training and time which is 
rarely enjoyed by the toilers in the East End.” 


Tue Rev. Alfred Webb, of Christ Church 
Mission, Old Ford, E., writes : 


‘* Your article is quite true. In this district 
we cannot buy books. A good shop in Roman- 
road, or near it, ought to do well. When I 
want a decent book I am obliged to send to the 
City, or go without it. May your words cause 
—, on books—to be found in the East- 

n uw 


Rornernirae did not fall within our 
representative’s survey, but we have received 
the following interesting note from the Rev. 
Edward Josselyn Beck, rector of that river- 
side parish : 


_ “T once tried the costly experiment of open- 
ing a bookshop at my own expense, and failed 
incontinently. I am now chairman of a public 
free library which is always full of readers of 
the humble class; and supplies hundreds of 
borrowers with books to read at home. The 
sole bookshop in Rotherhithe displays a 
meagre and dingy collection of odd second- 
hand volumes, chiefly patronised by foreign 
sailors from the Docks, who buy old French 
novels and German books.” 





In addition to the above replies to a 





ceived the following interesting communi- 
cation from a Stratford correspondent : 

“T have, with great interest, followed 
your contributor step by step in his pere- 
grination; for as ‘man and boy’ I may 
claim to know every foot of the thoroughfare 
he describes, from Aldgate to Stratford—and 
even beyond. 

His indictment as to the absence of new 
bookshops is, of course, true; but are we 
therein very different from our kinsmen in 
the other main roadways from City to 
suburb? If we buy ‘new’ books at all, 
are they not got either at the two or three 
booksellers in the City (those happy oases 
in the desert), or from the ‘Stores’— 
setting aside the occcasional gaudy-covered 
minor novel, &c., specially prepared as a 
‘ leading article,’ that our wives or daughters 
buy at the suburban linendraper’s ? 

Whitechapel possesses, however, one glory 
of which we East-Enders may fairly be proud. 
I refer to the second-hand bookshop itself, 
alluded to in your article ; but intentionally 
only alluded to by your contributor. That 
shop contains far and away the largest 
collection of second-hand books in London. 
I have heard Mr. George say that he must 
have at least a hfindred thousand odd 
volumes alone, while I suppose there is 
scarcely a series of magazines, reviews, pub- 
lications of learned societies, long sets of 
reference books—to say nothing of first 
editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and others 
—that you could inquire for and fail to be 
supplied with on the spot. | Bookbuyers, in 
search of some ‘ missing-link,’ or of an hour 
or two’s pastime (and where does time pass 
so rapidly as in a bookshop ?), should stroll 
thus far East. They would not, I venture 
to say, be disappointed. The vast accumu- 
lation at No. 76 is, too, a striking instance 
of what may be done by hard work and 
intelligence; for Mr. George tells proudly 
of the modest way in which he first started 
in his business. 

The premises he now occupies were, I 
may add, built and used for many years 
by the late Mr. Robert Gladding, a well- 
known East-End man, highly honoured in 
his public capacity and for his integrity in 
business. He had removed from another 
(long since demolished) shop, with its 
curious down-a-step entrance, a little farther 
East, that had long been the literary centre 
of the neighbourhood. Mr. Gladding’s 
mainstay was old theology, which in the 
ante-reprint times he used to hunt up in the 
‘Low Countries,’ bringing his purchases 
home literally by the shipload. 

My own recollections herein go no longer 
back than some thirty-five years or so. 

Since that time, Whitechapel, Mile End, 
and Bow have all suffered change: the 
well-to-do people have gradually moved 
outwards, most still farther East, till scarcely 
anybody (‘as is anybody’) will condescend 
to live nearer to ‘Aldgate Pump’ than, 
say, Ilford; while many are not content 
until they reach remote Southend—now fast 
becoming the Brighton of this side of 
London. Some of us, though, are still 
bound, either from old associations or from 
the stern necessity of bread-winning, to live 
‘down East.’ Let not the reader of these 


Written inquiry we sent out, we have re- | rambling lines think that we are all utterly 
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outcast, though we possess no (new) book- 
shops. 

I, this morning, asked the wholesale 
agent who supplies most of the newsvendors 
in this district how many copies of the 
Academy, Atheneum, Literature, and Specta- 
tor passed through his hands weekly. It 
is true the total did not come to more than 
a couple of dozen—but that, I think, ‘says 
something’ for us—and, of course, many 
copies besides of such strictly literary papers 
are bought by the East-Ender at his rail- 
way-stall or in the City. 

Culture is, therefore, not quite ex- 
tinguished by the smoke and smells (oh! 
Cologne, we could give you odds, and beat 
you easily in your own proverbial line); we 
have our Shakespeare and other literary 
societies (if not in Stratford, in Forest Gate 
—practically a part of it); and we are, above 
all, perhaps as musical and music-loving a 
population as any around London. 

We: are not, however—I acknowledge it 
with a parting pang—book-buyers, either 
new or second-hand, except here and there 
one. A. G. 8. 

Stratford, E.: March 1.” 








DRAMA. 





HEN an author is strongly impelled to 

write for the stage, without that pecu- 
niary incentive which lies at the bottom of so 
much literary and artistic effort, one expects 
to find in his work a high degree of natural 
aptitude for play-writing if not a touch of 
genius itself. But apparently the call may 
exist without any remarkable degree of 
executive faculty, or with just so much of it 
as the weary hack himself might display. 
Within the past few years there has been 
no more industrious playwright than Mr. 
G. Stuart Ogilvie, a gentleman of financial 
standing who may be supposed to fall within 
Mr. Brookfield’s category of “‘ the literati of 
the Stock Exchange.” He has given us 
“‘ Hypatia” at the Haymarket, ‘‘The Sin 
of St. Hulda” at the Shaftesbury, and now 
“The White Knight” at Terry’s, while 
other plays from his pen are announced for 
production by Mr. John Hare and Miss 
Olga Nethersole. But, so far, the vital 
spark is curiously absent from Mr. Ogilvie’s 
plays. They are carefully written; they 
show evidence of culture and literary taste. 
Somehow, nevertheless, the dramatic feel- 
ing which must possess the soul of their 
author fails to find adequate expression. 
It does not carry beyond the footlights, in 
which respect it resembles the passion of 
the amateur actor who, surcharged with 
sentiment, fails to impress his audience for 
lack of the special histrionic gift. The 
same defect which was noticeable in Mr. 
Ogilvie’s poetic plays reappears in “The 
White Knight”—a comedy which he has 
written round the personality of Mr. Edward 
Terry ; and there it is all the more remark- 
able, seeing that the story is laid in those 
financial and commercial spheres with which 
the author may be supposed to be specially 
acquainted. 
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In this instance, perhaps, Mr. Ogilvie 
has unduly handicapped himself. He has 
chosen for his play the business motive which 
hitherto, and in more expert hands than his, 
has failed to find acceptance with the public. 
This business motive is a perplexing pro- 
blem in moderndrama. In the city it can be 
trusted to excite the keenest passions, but 
when transferred to the stage it loses grip, 
and becomes feeble and ineffective in com- 
parison with the primary passions oflove and 
jealousy. Money is still as weak an element 
in drama as it isin poetry. Why this should 
be, considering how important a part it plays 
in social life, it is hard to say. But the 
experience is not new. In old-fashioned 
melodrama it was no uncommon incident that 
the hero should take a bundle of rustling 
banknotes out of his escritoire in order to 
succour the suffering heroine. But nobody 
believed in this financial coup; a sceptical 
smile might always have been observed 
playing about the faces of the auditors. 
The love making, the hatred, the envy, the 
uncharitableness were accepted as real, but 
not the banknotes. A few years ago Mr. 
Bronson Howard, the popular American 
dramatist, brought to the Avenue Theatre a 
play called ‘The Henrietta,” dealing with 
the dramatic aspects of mining speculation— 
surely a sufficiently modern theme. In his 
culminating scene, a clicking tape-machine 
indicated the rise and fall of the fortunes of 
the dramatis persone. But the public re- 
mained unmoved, and the play, cleverly 
written though it was, proved a failure. A 
still more striking example of the hollow- 
ness of the business motive was presented 
not long afterwards at the Haymarket in a 
play entitled ‘“‘Agatha Tylden, Merchant 
and Shipowner,” by Mr. Edward Rose. 
Agatha Tylden was a woman of business, 
and from first to last business was the 
theme of the play. Shipping, rates of 
exchange, promissory notes, balance sheets 
and bankruptcies were the burden of the 
dialogue. At the end of the third act a 
long-waited-for love-scene was found to be 
interwoven with the question of a mislead- 
ing statement of accounts; while in the 
fourth and last there was less stress laid 
upon the heroine’s acceptance of marriage 
than upon her escape from the necessity of 
offering her creditors so much in the pound. 
Needless to say, “Agatha Tylden” failed 
to impress the public favourably. To the 
City man it must have savoured much more 
of “shop” than of drama in the ordinary 
sense of the term, while the uncommercial 
spectator probably felt that the issues 
involved in the story properly belonged to 
the domain of the chartered accountant. 
Both Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, in touching upon “ business” as 
they did in “The Squire” and “The 
Middleman,” took care to vitalise it with a 
love motive of the accepted pattern. 





Tuts important precaution Mr. Ogilvie 
has neglected in “The White Knight,” where 
we are invited to interest ourselves solely in 
the fortunes of the Electric White Lead 
Company, Limited, and of the inventor, one 
Edward Pennycuick, whose patents are 
exploited by a company-promoter, rejoicing 
in the name of Rook. Mr. Terry plays the 





inventor, a flighty enthusiast who readily 
falls into the toils of the financial villain. 
At first all goes swimmingly with the 
Electric White Lead Company, Limited, and 
familiar types of the incompetent director 
are presented by Mr. Stuart Champion and 
Mr. A. E. George, as the titled nincompoop 
and the irascible Major-General. Rook 
himself is a realistic study by Mr. Abingdon. 
Loves proves a negligeable quantity in the 
drama. ‘To be sure, room is found in the 
cast for Miss Kate Rorke, as a young widow 
devoted to the crack-brained inventor of the 
new white lead process, and for Miss Esmé 
Berenger as a quasi-Italian adventuress, 
with whom Rook has had intimate relations. 
But business is the backbone of the piece, 
and as in “‘ Agatha Tylden,” the great scene 
is an angry meeting of shareholders resolved 
upon liquidation. At first the shares of the 
Electric White Lead Company promise to 
go to a figure at which Rook will be able to 
“unload” withadvantage ; but the invention 
is abortive, or, at least, too costly to be 
workable, and liquidation supervenes. This 
the inventor would stave off if he could, 
because he has discovered the detail in his 
process required to render it practicable ; 
but Rook is a wrecker, and has his eye 
upon fresh rights and royalties. What 
should the ending to such a story be? 
Mr. Ogilvie has bethought him of the happy 
ending which is de rigueur in ordinary drama. 
Rook is foiled in his nefarious schemes, and 
the inventor, after a prolonged period of 
misfortune, makes £50,000, with which he 
generously recoups the shareholders of the 
liquidated company who had believed in him. 





Here, surely, the note of “modernity ” 
is struck (the last-mentioned circumstance 
possibly excepted), that quality so highly 
prized inthe society novel and the fashionable 
sermon. And yet it wholly fails to impress 
the theatrical public. People seem to be lack- 
ing in the power of make-believe on the stage 
where financial interests are concerned. A 
meeting of angry shareholders denouncing a 
patentee who has failed them ought to be as 
powerful a factor, dramatically, as the stage 
crowd which at Her Majesty’s Theatre shouts 
with Mark Antony, and vows vengeance 
upon the “ honourable men” who have 
assassinated Cesar. Is it a question of 
drilling cr stage management? ‘The con- 
sistent failure of the business motive in 
drama points to deeper causes, the existence 
of which a born dramatist like Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones instinctively feels, though he 
may not be able to diagnose them. For 
in some respects ‘The White Knight” 
bears a remarkable affinity to ‘‘The Middle- 
man.’ Both are concerned with an en- 
thusiastic and single-minded inventor, strug- 
gling, in the one case, with a rascally 
company promoter, and, in the other, with 
a blood - sucking commercial agent. But 
whereas Mr. Ogilvie adheres to business, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones skilfully shunts this 
into a siding, and plays a variation upon 
the old, old story which agitated the minds 
of men before syndicates and Stock Ex- 
change quotations were heard of. Is it 
the lack of ‘“‘female interest” that tells 
against the business motive? So excellent a 
judge of dramatic effect as the late John 











Oxenford was wont to declare that no play 
could achieve success which did not appeal to 
women. But then in “ Agatha Tylden” it 
was a woman who was involved in the tangle 
of commercial and financial interests. I am 
afraid it must be owned that by ‘“ female 
interest” is meant the love interest and 
nothing else. To that, no class of the com- 
munity is indifferent. Perhaps ‘‘The White 
Knight” would obtain the desired effect with 
an audience of stockbrokers and City men, 
who would find it as ‘‘shoppy” in tone as a 
financial newspaper. Upon one feature of 
his work Mr. Ogilvie is to be congratulated. 
He has furnished Mr. Terry with a character 
after his own heart, that of the inventor 
Pennycuick—impulsive, extravagant, bois- 
terous, with faults of head in plenty, but 
none of heart. J. F.N 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





ZUMMERZET ZONG. 


Srr,—I had not seen Mr. Quiller Couch’s 
destructive criticism of my native language 
(or dialect) and literature till I was blighted 
by it in a note in the Acapemy. The verses 
in oddly spelled English, by Mr. Barnes, 
have ever seemed to me deplorably tedious ; 
that, however, is my own affair. I need 
not read them, and nobody can make me 
do so. The question of dialect is another 
question. As far as I have studied Mr. 
Barnes, he spells “‘summer” “ zummer,” 
and that is the essence of dialect as written 
by him. Let us keep our tempers, and ask 
whether Mr, Barnes’s dialect is anything 
but ordinary English queerly spelled, and, 
no doubt, queerly pronounced? Phonetic- 
ally, Zummerzetese may be interesting, but 
I confess to being much more interested in 
dialects that preserve words and phrases 
which modern English haslost. The dialect 
of Scotland does preserve such words and 
phrases in large numbers. If Zummerzetese 
does so, too, do manus, it is more interesting 
than I had gathered from astudy, by no means 
prolonged or elaborate, of the works of Mr. 
Barnes. I own that I do not see how all this 
is affected by Mr. Quiller Couch’s exercises 
in Scots, which is very good Scots for a 
beginner. I make him my compliment. You 
see, we Scots called our language ‘English ” 
at least as late as 1460, though, in 1560, we 
called it ‘ Scots,” and distinguished it 
from ‘“ English.” Our language, or dialect, 
possesses a considerable literature—between 
Barbour and Burns, a space of four hundred 
years. We are not unreasonably proud of 
that literature, and we do not rate it on a 
level with the literature of Zummerzet. 
Our dialect, or language, as you will, is 
rich, I repeat, in words which the British 
journalist believes to be ‘“ the language of 
Ossian.” These words are old English, 
which our dialect has preserved ; or French, 
derived from the Ancient League; or Gaelic, 
borrowed from our Celtic neighbours. These 
latter words are few. But the three kinds 
of words—old English, French, Gaelic—and 
the circumstance that we have a literature 
five or six hundred years old, do, I fancy, 
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make a distinction between Scots and the 
Zummerzetese of Mr. Barnes, which is 
ordinary English misspelled. Of course, if 
Zummerzetese is rich in old English words, 
lost by modern English, and in Celtic words 
derived from Wales, and if Zummerzet has 
poets like Dunbar and Barbour and 
Lyndsay and King James, I withdraw my 
remarks. Scots and Zummerzetese, in that 
case, are on a level of excellence, and I 
shali please myself by perusing the Zum- 
merzet Barbour, King James, and Dunbar. 
But not Barnes!—I am, &c., 
St. Andrews: Feb. 26. 


MORE REMARKS ON 
CESAR.” 


Srr,—I am filled with respectful admira- 
tion at the skill with which Mr. Tree, in 
his ‘Apology for ‘Julius Ceesar’” in the 
AcapEmMy of last week, begs the whole 
question at issue between us. Mr. Tree, 
I understand, justifies his method of acting 
Antony and presenting the play as a 
successful attempt to ‘“‘ command the support 
of the public at large,” while he refers 
contemptuously to those learned amateur 
societies who present Shakespeare ‘‘in such 
a way as to commend him to the few while 
boring the many.” In fact, says Mr. 
Tree, ‘‘it is the business of the manager to 
present Shakespeare in such a way as to 
commend him to the many,” and he implies 
that I dissent entirely from this view. 

This is a misconception. Mr. Tree and 
I agree that Shakespeare must be presented 
in such a way as to attract the playgoing 
public. We do not agree as to how this 
should be done. Mr. Tree apparently con- 
siders that it should be done—in “ Julius 
Cesar”’—by cutting out a certain number 
of by no means unimportant scenes, in order 
that other scenes may be unduly protracted, 
by tiresome by-play such as poor Cesar’s 
blood-red roses, by an over-emphasised and 
too slow delivery of blank verse, and by 
the pauses and postures and other time- 
wasting expedients which delay the end 
of the Her Majesty’s Act I. and the famous 
oration in Act II. I consider not merely 
that these things are bad art, but that 
the Public does not want them. It is, of 
course, a matter of opinion, and in such 
matters no proof is possible, but my 
belief is that the popularity of the 
present production at Her Majesty’s-is in 
spite of these faults, not because of them, 
as Mr. Tree seems to think. I believe that 
the public—the “many” for whom Mr. 
Tree has to cater—would rather have 
“Julius Cesar” played in its entirety, that 
they would both like and understand it 
better so played, and that it could be given 
in three hours practically without cuts if the 
acting were less mannered, the delivery of 
the verse simpler and more rapid, and the 
superfluous ingenuities of by-play omitted. 
Presented in this way the play would gain 
in coherence and intelligibility, and, as I 
think, in popularity also. 

Further, I believe that the Public, in 
a Shakespearian performance, likes to see 
the actor-manager subordinate himself to 
the play, not the play subordinated to the 
actor-manager. In presenting ‘Trilby,” 
Mr. Tree very wisely concentrated the whole 
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attention of his audiences upon himself. 
The play was nothing, and the only thing 
worth seeing was Mr. T'ree’s Svengali. 
But “Julius Cesar” is not “ Trilby,” and 
what was legitimate actor management in 
the one is absurd in the other. 

Lastly, I believe that the Public, in a 
Shakespearian performance, wants to hear 
Shakespeare’s blank verse spoken simply 
and straightforwardly, with some perception 
of rhythm. Mr. Tree, on the contrary, 
judging from his Antony, seems convinced 
that the public wants nothing of the kind. 
In fact, he disguises his blank verse so 
cunningly that it sounds like nothing so 
much as very halting prose. This, like so 
much in the performance, strikes me as 
somewhat wasted cleverness. 

Sr. Jonny Hankin. 





A PASSAGE BY R.L.S. 


Str,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
print the full quotation from Stevenson’s 
essay for the benefit of Mr. R. L. Cunliff, 
who objects to my interpretation : 

‘* Honesty was the rule; the innkeepers gave, 
as I have said, almost unlimited credit; they 
suffered the seediest painter to depart, to take 
all his belongings, and to leave his bill unpaid ; 
and if they sometimes lost, i¢ was by English 
and Americans alone (the italics are mine).” 

In the second paragraph, describing the 
interference of an Anglo-Saxon on behalf of 
fair play, Stevenson adds: ‘The French- 
man marvelled at the scruples of his guest, 
and when that defender of universes retired 
over-seas, and left his bills unpaid, he 
marvelled once again.” It is clear from the 
entire page that Stevenson himself concurs 
both in the reputation of dishonesty and in 
the reputation of a lack of fair play.— 
Tam, «e., 

Your Paris CoRRESPONDENT. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“The Making THE critics have found this 
By ievelmn novel rather a hard nut to 
Sharp. crack. They recognise Miss 
Sharp’s cleverness, her bright- 
ness of dialogue, and her “facile, unpre- 
tentious”’ style. But exactly what Miss 
Sharp would be at in The Making of a Prig 
they are not sure. The Saturday Review's 
critic wrestles throughout a column and a 
half with the problem, and in trying to 
search its obscurity is himself obscure. But 
the purport of his criticism may be gathered 
from the following paragraph, in which 
he complains of the manner in which Kitty 
(the “‘ prig”’) is presented to the reader : 

** All the time we are endeavouring to under- 
stand why it is that she [Kitty] should prove, 
one way or another, impossible. Miss Sharp 
gives us Kitty when she is alone, and so we 
came to know her and her fine qualities; the 
intention of the book is to show how, with her 
good looks, her sincerity, her gaiety, her 
intelligence, she yet proves a failure all round, 
unacceptable, not only to the two men, but 
also to the majority of the girls with whom 
she lives. It is, therefore, their feelings, not 
hers, that need to be forced upon the reader— 








especially as she is the most outspoken of 
creatures, and her own lips will for the most 
part save us and the author the trouble of 
probing into her mind. Time enough to get 
back to her and see her from the inside when 
she comes to realise with surprise that she is 
unacceptable, convicted by a very various jury 
on the one charge of priggishness. The author, 
we imagine, had a somal understanding of 
the girl; but if she also saw the man against 
whom Kitty was to display herself—saw him 
vividly, and knew him thoroughly from the 
inside—she made the mistake of being too 
brief. She might safely have gone on for 
another half-dozen chapters, painting the rela- 
tions between the two, piling up the varied 
mass of enlightening and convincing details ; 
for it is not likely that an author with so com- 
mendable a dislike to abstract explanations 
would prove too lengthy in the display of so 
difficult a trouble.” 


The Spectator’s reviewer seems to think 
that Miss Sharp intended the ‘Prig” to 
be, not Kitty, but the barrister Paul 
Wilton, and that Kitty’s priggishness is his 
[the reviewer’s] own discovery : 


“It is not Paul Wilton who is the prig, but 
Katharine, apparently because, out of sheer 
guilelessness and ignorance of the code of 
society, she suffered herself to be led into a 
compromising situation and thought none the 
worse of herself for so doing. But perhaps we 
do Miss Sharp an injustice, and her story is 
intended as a delicate satire on the selfishness 
of men. In that case, we fear that the subtlety 
of her method will have defeated her aim. 
As the story stands, the average reader will 
certainly regard it as glorifying rather than 
depreciating priggishness of a very acute type.” 


Interature says : 


‘“‘The chief fault we have to find with the 
book is in its title. Katharine is not a prig in 
the ordinary sense, nor does her story describe 
the manufacture of a prig, even in the sense 
which Miss Sharp appears to give to the word. 
She is a clever girl, natural and frankly affec- 
tionate, who, partly from her training, partly 
from her temperament, fails to realise the 
requirements of Mrs. Grundy. This deficiency 
seems to arise from the natural naiveté of her 
character rather than from any social theory or 
intellectual conceit. There is, indeed, a certain 
self-content, an unconscious assumption that 
she could do nothing wrong which partakes of 
what might perhaps be termed moral priggish- 
ness. But we become so fond of her that we 
fully sympathise with her protest against 
being branded with so opprobrious a term ; 
and as she reveals her character in the first 
page of the book, it is difficult to see where the 
‘making’ comes in. Miss Sharp has written 
a good story, but she has not described the 
making of a prig.” 


The Standard’s critic emphasises what the 
other critics concede — the brightness and 
cleverness of the story; and he quotes with 
enjoyment the following “up-to-date love- 
letter’? which Kitty receives from her un- 
successful boy lover. 


‘‘ By the time you get this I shall have 
cleared out. I may be an infernally rotten ass, 
but I won’t let the best girl in the world marry 
me out of kindness, and that is all you were 
going to do. I tried to think you were a little 
keen on me a few weeks ago; but, of course, I 
was wrong. Don’t-mind me. I shall come up 
smiling again after a bit. It was just like my 


poorness to think I could ever marry any one so 
clever and spry as yourself, 


Of course you 
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will buck up and marry some played-out 
literary chap, who will gas about books and 
things all day and make you happy. Good old 
Kit, it has been a mistake all along, hasn’t it ? 
When I come back we will be chums again, 
won’t we’ I am off to Melbourne in the 
morning, and shall travel about for a year, I 
think. You might write to me—the jolly sort 
of letters you used to write. Monty knows all 
my movements.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, March 3. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


A Book or Psatms. Rendered into English 
Verse by the late Arthur Trevor Jebb, M.A. 
George Allen. 

Tue MopERN READER’s BIBLE: ST. MATTHEW 
AND St. MARK, AND THE GENERAL 
EristLes. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHARGE OF APOS- 
rASY AGAINST WorDswortH. By William 
Hale White. Longmans, Green & Co. 
3s. 6d. 

A DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: DEALING WITH 
irs LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND Con- 
rENTS, INCLUDING THE Brsiicat THEo- 
Loay. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., 
DD. T.&T. Clark. Vol. I. 28s. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW: SomME LENTEN AD- 
DRESSES. By H. Hensley Henson, D.D. 
Methuen & Co. 2s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memorr oF MAJorR-GENERAL Str HENRY 
CRESWICKE RAWLINSON. By George Raw- 
linson, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 

TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS: BEING A RECORD 
oF CERTAIN AMERICANS WHO MADE THEM- 
SELVES ImmorTAL. By Molloy Elliot 
Seawell. Kegan Paul. 

REcorRDS OF OLD TrmeEs: Historica, Socra, 
POLITICAL, SPORTING, AND AGRICULTURAL. 
By J. Kersley Fowler (‘‘ Rusticus”’). 
Chatto & Windus. 

A History OF FRANCE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE IN 1870. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. 
A new edition revised and in great part 
re-written by Arthur Hassall, M.A. John 
Murray. 

Prrer LIvEs, CHIEFLY OF CONTEMPORARIES, 
Ser Down BY JonuN AUBREY, BETWEEN 
THE YEARS 1669 AND 1696, Edited from 
the Authors’ MSS. by Andrew Clark. 2 
vols. Clarendon Press. 

THE ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF TIIE 
ExcnEQueR. By Hubert Hall, F.S.A, 
Elliot Stock. 

SEMIvTIC INFLUENCE IN HELLENIC MyTHOLoGy : 
wWITlt SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE RECENT 
MYTHOLOGICAL WoRKS OF THE Rt. Hon. 
Pror. F. MAx MULLER AND Mr. ANDREW 
LANG. By Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A. 
Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

NoTes FROM A Diary, 1873—1881. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Mount-Stuart E. Grant 
Duff. 2 vols. John Murray. 13s. 

THe SrorY OF THE NATIONS SERIES: THE 
FRANKS. By Lewis Sergeant. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. 

Tue LIFE OF THE REV. JAMES Morison, D.D. 
By William Adamson, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


Suort HISTORIES OF THE LITERATURES OF 
rHE Worip: aA Htsrory or Iranian 
LITERATURE. By Richard Garnett, C.B. 





Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 
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THE Bases or DeEsian. By Walter Crane. 
George Bell & Sons. 18s. 


EssAIs DE CRITIQUE DRAMATIQUE: GEORGE 
Sanp, Musset, FEUILLET, AUGIER, DuMAS 
Fits. By Antoine Benoist. Librairie, 
Hachette et Cie. (Paris). 


Sones oF ENGLAND. By Alfred Austin. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1s. 


Tue IntAps or Homer. Translated according 
to the Greek. By George Chapman. 2 
vols, 1s. 6d. each. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF NORTHAMP- 
TON. Edited by Christopher A. Markham, 
F.S.A., and Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
Published by order of the Corporation of 
the County Borough of Northampton, 
1898. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. By James Young 
Simpson. Win. Blackwood & Sons. 16s, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY: 
ENGLisH TopoGRaAPHY (SHROPSHIRE — 
SOMERSETSHIRE). Edited by F. A. Milne, 
M.A. Elliot Stock. 


British CoLUMBIA FOR SETTLERS: ITS MINEs, 
TRADE, AND AGRICULTURE. By Frances 
Macnab. Chapman & Hall. 


JAVA, THE GARDEN OF THE East. By Eliza 
Ruhamah Scidmore. T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN THE COASTLANDS OF BRITISH 
East AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS OF 
ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA: THEIR AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESOURCES AND GENERAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. By William Walter Augustine 
Fitzgerald. Chapman & Hall. 28s. 


THroven Soutn Arrica. By Henry M. 
Stanley, M.P. Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. Edited, with Notes, by 
John D. Colclough. Browne & Nolan 
(Dublin). 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES :—OvID : META- 
MORPHOSES, Book XIV. Edited by A. H. 
Alleroft, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 
ls. 6d. GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Edited by William Briggs, M.A. W. B. 
Clive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DICTIONNAIRE DE SLANG ET D’EXPRESSIONS 
FAMILIERES ANGLAISES. Par C. Legras. 
Garnier Fréres (Paris). 

BonEeMIAN Parers. By George Eyre-Todd. 
Morison Brothers (Glasgow). 1s. 


THE MINER’S ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION, 
By Henry Davies. Chapman & Hall. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HIsTOoRY (VERTE- 
BRATES) OF THE British IsLANDs. By 
F. G. Aflalo, F.Z.S. With illustrations. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 6s. net. 


THE LIRERTY AND FREE Sort PARTIES IN 
THE NorTuH-WEstT. Toppan Prize Essay 
of 1896. By Theodore Clarke Smith, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d, 


Tne LitrERARY YEAR-Boox, 1898. Edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. George Allen. 3s. 6d. 





In reply to a Manchester correspondent, 
who does not give us a proper postal 
address, the Norwegian Grammar and Reader, 
by Julius G. Olson, which we _ recently 
catalogued, is published by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., of Chicago. 





NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS. 


A new edition of Jervis’s The Students’ 
France (John Murray) is now available. 
The book has been thoroughly revised and 
re-written by Mr. Arthur Hassall and Mr. F. 
Haverfield; and at a time when Fran,ce is 
the “cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” this 
text-book may well find readers outside of 
schools and colleges. 


Wasurneton Irvine’s Bracebridge Hall is 
not, we fancy, much read nowadays ; but the 
Dublin firm of Messrs. Browne & Nolan 
have just issued it as a school reading-book, 
with the usual equipments of notes, critical 
introduction, and glossary. The editor, Mr. 
John D. Colclough, lays stress on the 
humour of these sketches, and his aim has 
been to bring it home fully to boys and 
girls, He writes: 

“The notes to this edition are intended to be 
suggestive, not exhaustive, agreeably to the 
spirit of Irving’s book, which is a series of 
essays for laughter-loving boys and girls, and 
not a collection of treatises for solemn-faced 
pundits.” 





Mr. Joun OC. Nimuwo’s edition of The 
Spectator has reached its fifth volume, to 
which is prefixed a portrait of Thomas 
Tickell, 


Messrs. Lonamans’ Annual Charities 
Register and Digest for 1898 is before us. 
As far as possible all fraudulent institutions 
and societies have been excluded from the 
Register, but the entry of any given 
charitable institution does not constitute a 
recommendation of its methods. ‘Short 
practical introductions, written by persons 
thoroughly conversant with particular 
branches of charitable work, have been 
inserted before several of the more im- 
portant sections; and these the reader 
will find, it is hoped, suggestive when he 
is trying to deal with a particular case, or 
endeavouring to find a suitable agency.” 


Tue ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine Library” is 
extended by the addition this week of a 
volume of topographical extracts from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine relating to Shropshire 
and Somersetshire. Mr. Laurence Gomme, 
who edits the series, remarks that these two 
counties appear to have been of more than 
usual interest to the reader of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Mr. Gomme writes : 


‘* Domestic architecture, which has been so 
much neglected by archeologists, is well re- 
presented in this volume. . . . Family history 
is particularly well represented, and the 
genealogist will find a vast amount of material 
for which he would have had to search perhaps 
in vain in the original.” 
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Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE BASES of DESIGN. By Watrer Crane. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. With 200 Illustrations, many drawn by the Author. Bound in buckram, with 
specially designed Cover and End Papers. 

Contents :—I. Of the Architectural Basis—II. Of the Utility Basis and Influence—III. Of the Influence 
of Material and Method—IYV. Of the Influence of Conditions in Design—V. Of the Climatic Influence in 

Design : chiefly in regard to Colour and Pattern—VI. Of the Racial Influence in Design—VII. Of the 

Symbolic Influence, or Emblematic Element in Design—VIII. Of the Graphic Influence, or Naturalism 

in Design—IX. Of the Individual Influence in Design—X. Of the Collective Influence in Design. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab. et 
Oxon.), F.L,S., Examiner in Botany to the University of Oxford. With 275 Illustrations. 


Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


(French-English and English-French). By F. E. A. GASC. A New Edition (the Eighth), Revised, 
Enlarged, and Reset from beginning to end. 960 pages, in treble columns, bound ia half-buckram. 





VOL. V., IN TWO PARTS. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in the 


MIDDLE AGES, Translated from the German by Mrs. HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E, F. STRANGE. 
Crown 8vo, in specially designed cloth covers, 1s. 6d. each. 
Now Reapy. 
CANTERBURY. By Harrizy Wirners. Second Edition, Revised. 36 Illustrations, 
SALISBURY. By Girrson Wire. Second Edition, Revised. 50 Illustrations. 
CHESTER. By Cuartes Hiarr. 24 Illustrations. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Pater, B.A. 38 Illustrations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearwer, M.A. 34 Illustrations. 
EXETER. By Percy Appiesnaw, B.A. 35 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sercezanr. 50 Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Crrrron. 39 Illustrations. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quenyett. 38 Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH By Rev. W. D. Sweertne, M.A. [ March 7. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hueco Fisuer. 40 Iilustrations. [ March 21. 


“* Visitors to the cathedral cities of England must often have felt the need of some work dealing with the history and 
antiquities of, the city itself and the architecture and associations of the cathedral, more portable than the elaborate 
monographs which have been devoted to some of them, more scholarly and satisfying than the average local guide-book, 
and more copious than the section devoted to them in the general guide-book of the county or district. Such a legitimate 
need the ‘ Cathedral Series,’ now being issued by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, under the editorship of Mr. Gleeson White 
and Mr. E, F. Strarge, seems well calculated to supply. ‘Tne volumes, two of which, relating to Canterbury and 
Salisbury, have already been issued, are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and written in a scholarly 
spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth, and_ accompanied by a descriptive survey of the 
building in all its detail. The illustrations are copious and well selected, and THE SERIES BIDS FAIR TO BECOME AN 
INDISPENSABLE COMPANION TO THE CATHEDRAL TOURIST IN EnGLasD,”—T'imes, 





51 Illustrations. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


New VouuMeEs. 


THE LAY of the NIBELUNGS. Metrically Translated from the 
Old German Text by ALICE HORTON, and Edited ty EDWARD BELL, M.A. To which is 
prefixed the Essay on the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,” by THOMAS CARLYLE. 5s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGS BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols., 5s. each, [ Vols. I. and 1T. ready. 


THE CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the Downfall of the Second Empire, 


August-September, 1870. By GEORGE HOOPER. With General Map and 6 Plans of Battle. 
New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 


TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In about 
10 vols., 3s. 6d. each. [ Vols. I. and II. ready. 
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LONGMANS & CO,’ 


LIST. 





MESSRS. 


With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Iilustrations in 
the Text (6 Charts), 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. 
With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime 
Power. By JOLIAN 8S. CORBETT. 

**A valuable output from the mine of history, and a most 
welcome help to all who would understand the origin and 
progress of British sea-power.”—Daily News. 


With 3 Portraits and a Map, and a Preface by Field-Marshal 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR HENRY CRESWICKE RAWLINSON, Bart., 
K.C.B., F.R.8., D.C.L., F.R.G.8., &. By GEORGE 

RAWLINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury. 


LONCMANS’ CIVIL ENCINEERING SERIES. 
Edited by the AUTHOR of “NOTES on BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.” 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By 


WILLIAM HEMINGWAY MILLS, M.1.C.E., Engineer- 
in-Chief, Great Northern Railway, Ireland, With 516 
Diagramsand Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, net. 


AN EXAMINATION of the CHARGE 
of APOSTASY AGAINST WORDSWORTH, By W. 
HALE WHITE, Editor of the ‘** Description of the 
Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in the Possession of 
Mr. T, Norton Longman.” Crewn 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. A. G. MORTIMER, 


JESUS and the RESURRECTION. 
Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and Easier. By the 
Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR, STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY: a Romance of the 
Reign of William III. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “‘A Gentleman of France,” &c. With 24 
Illustrations by Claude A, Shepperson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*A romance that will stand by ‘The Gentleman of 
France’ or ‘‘fhe House of the Wolf.’ There is not a dull 
page in the book.”—Star. 

“A more stirring narrative, a story fuller of life, or 
richer in dramatic colour, has not yet come from the same 
pen.” — Daily News. 

**1t need hardly be said that Mr. Weyman’s brilliant pen 
provides us with a vivid picture of the times of which he 
treats.......* Shrewsbury’ will hold its own beside any of its 
brilliant predecessors.””—Speaker. 

“Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a romance, 
but it is in reality an historical novel, and an uncommonly 
able and interesting piece of work into the bargain....... The 
great triumph of the book is really the self-revelation of 
the narrator. The psychology of cowardice has seldom 
been more elaborately set forth in a work of fiction.”’ 
Spectator. 


THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM MOKRIS. 


The SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “The Earthly 
Paradise,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The charm of the book is upon us still, The joy of life, 
the youthfulness of it all, the frank belief in tho love of 
women, and the honour of men, the open-eyed wonder of 
boyhood in presence of the beauty of God’s universe, will 
go with us for days like some haunting strain of the music 
of a great master This book will rank with Morris’s best 
work, between ‘Sigurd’ and ‘The Roots of the Moun- 
tains,’ ’’—Daily News. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1898,—Price Sixpence. 


THE DUENNA of a GENIUS. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), Author of “In a North Country Village,” “ A Daughter 

of the Soil,” &c. Chapters Vi.—IX. 

“MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY.” 

LOVE'S LIFE. , 

THE HEART of MEMORY. § 

THE SECRET of the WILLOW-WREN. By W. H. Hupsovy. 

SUSPENSE. By Apa Smrra. 

THE TYPEWRITING CLERK. By E. A. Smirn. 

THE SEASON of the YEAR. By Grant ALLEN. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, Bombay, and New York. 


By Mrs. Anonew Lane 


By Water Herries Poitocs. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“ LATTER-DAY 
STORIES.” 


Onder this title a ‘New Series of| 
Novels by well-known Authors is 
in preparation for issue Monthly, 
with Portraits. 

Each Volume will be well printed, on 
good paper, with clear type, and 
prettily bound in tasteful cloth 
covers. 





Price 2s. 6d. each. | 


VOLUME I. 


MISS BETTY. 


BRAM STOKER, 


Author of ‘* Dracula.’’ 





The World,—‘‘A very charming story. Miss | 
. . . » . I | 
Betty is a figure in fiction to be remembered. 
Sheffield Telegraph.—** One of the tenderest, mon 
beautiful love stories we have read for some time.” | 
Scotsman.—‘* Many will consider this the strongest | 
story the author has yet written.”’ 





WITH PEARY NEAR the POLE. By Ervin Asrrvp. Iilustrated 
with Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Mr. Astrup was a great personal friend of Lieut. Peary, and accompanied that intrepid pioneer on his 
two expeditions northward. Taking care to avoid a repetition of the scientific story of their travels, he 
has devoted himself to giving us a vivid picture of the adventures that befell their parties, of the wonder- 


| ful life they led, the strange animals and the stranger people they encountered. 


NEW WORK BY G. F. WRIGHT, D.D., 


Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revelation, Oberlin College. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By 
+ F. WRIGHT, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 
The NEW AGE says: “ Dr. Wright is abreast of the latest results in science: he approaches ques- 


tions of Biblical criticism in the true spirit of a critic; he takes a broad view of the whole ground of 


controversy, and in this volume he has made a substantial contribution towards defining the proper limits 
of the two modes of thought, and setting them in right relation to each other.’’ 


NEW NOVEL B BY GRANT ALLEN. 
THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By Grant Aten, Author of ‘‘ What’s 


Bred in the Bone,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


Mr. Grant Allen in this story ingeniously depicts the struggles of an innocent man who, by dint of 
circumstances, is thrust into a position which, although amply qualified for, he has no right to occupy. 
The story is brimful of adve snture, and the latter part of it is distinguished by the pz ainful intensity with 
which the victim of a moral problem strives to find a way of escape ‘from his crushing environment. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE REV. ANNABEL LEE, By Rosr. Bucnanan, Author of 


‘*God and the Man.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [March 16. 
The author's object in writing this novel is to show that, if all religions were destroyed, and perfect 
material prosperity arrived et, Humanity would reach not perfection, but stagnation. The story starts 
with the Twenty-first Century, and deals with the efforts of a charming and beautiful maiden, the Rev. 


| Annabel Lee, to lead back her race to the precepts of a forgotten Christianity. 





THE KEEPERS of the PEOPLE. By Epear Jepson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [April 1. 
Mr. Edgar Jepson’s new novel tells the story of the ruling of a kingdom in the East by an English 


| family, who make the maxim, ‘ It is expedient that one man die for the people,’ the first principle of their 


VOLUME II., JUST PUBLISHED. 


VAN WAGENER'S WAYS. 
By W. L. ALDEN, Author of “His 
Daughter,’’ &e. Crown 8vo, in dainty pink 

With Portrait. 

Professor Van Wagener is an elderly crank with 
an unsympathetic wife, who objects to his love of 
impracticable inventions. 


cloth cover. 


Forthcoming Volumes. 


AN EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. | 
By CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of ‘ My | 
Japanese Wife,”’ Kc. 





IN MALE ATTIRE. 
By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of ‘“ By 
Order of the Czar,’’ &c. 


AN EPISODE IN ARCADY. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


TRINCOLOX. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
and Off the Cars,’’ «ce. 


| 
SIDE-SLIPS ; or, Misadventures on a Bicycle. 


government, and follow it to its extreme logical conclusions. 


|THE VIRGIN of the SUN. A A Tale of the Conquest of Peru. By 
GEORGE GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘‘The Angel of the Revolution,’”’ ‘‘ Valdar the Oft-Born,” 
** Men who have Made the Empire,’’ &c., ce. “Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood, price 6s. [March. 


MR. PETT RIDGE’S NEW STORY. 
THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK CARDWELL. By W. Perr 


RIDGE, Author of ** A Clever Life.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
It must not be inferred from the title of Mr. Pett Ridge’s story that three women are in love with the 
hero ; but it is true that all his interests in life are bound up in them, and that the most devoted of the 
three does not gain credit for her self-sacrifice until it is almost too late. The story itself is so fresh and 
original, and its humour so genuine, that the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears. 





LUCKY BARGEE. By Harry Lanver, Author of “ Weighed in the 
Balance,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

‘‘ Lucky Bargee ’”’ takes to the river, and his life there is depicted with a marvellous realism ; later on 

he is educated as a gentleman, and ultimately ceases to be a mere polished savage by the gentle influence 

of one of the most charming heroines of modern fiction. 











By R. Anpom, Author 
of “* We Three and Toddles.’’ Numerous Sketches by A. Frederics. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This volume deals in a lively way with the manitold humorous and practical affairs incidental to 
cycling and cyclists. It contains details of a brief but not uneventful tour in the Eastern counties, and 


Author of “On| much supplementary matter of a fictitious and factitious nature of interest to all cyclists, would-be 
cyclists, and have-been cyclists. 









Complete Catalogue will be sent on receipt of post-card to ‘‘ Book Department,’’ 





London : 


C. ARTHUR 


PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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